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CHAPTER XX. THE CHARMING BEAUFORTS. 


Meanwuitz the Dieppe colony went on in 
its old course, and was very busy watching 
the Guernsey Beauforts and their doings. 
Wilkinson, or Beaufort, was the name most 
frequently on people’s lips. The latter gave 
little dinners, ordered with exquisite taste from 
Chabot’s. Many of the English used to get in 
a joint or so, on a man’s head, from “ Shabow 
the Restywrong’s ;” but the Beaufort dinners 
were the subject of envy and desire. The limit 
was rigidly fixed at ten persons, one of which 
select band Mr. Blacker usually contrived to be. 
They were charming little feasts, and the air of 
mystery and selection lent a fresh attraction to 
them. It was known that Mr. Blacker had full 

owers to stop and retain any flying person of 
Siute—a Sir Thomas, and even an Honour- 
able Charles. His air of importance increased 
daily. He was always seen hurrying by ex- 
press on business. 

“My good sir,” he would say to a friend 
inquiring for admission, “I can’t get you to a 
dinner. We can’t do that sort of thing, you 
know. I dare say, now, we could manage you 
in the evening.” 

Who would have now known the charming 
Edith Wilkinson, née Edith M‘Gregor, the 
simple parson’s daughter ? Certainly not one of 
her six gauche sisters, still unmarried, at home. 
She had begun already to “‘ take airs.” She wrote 
home—and not very often—the most brilliant 
accounts of ‘‘ the society here.” ‘ We are think- 
ing of staying altogether, instead of going on ;” 
in which, too, the simple rustic sisters seemed 
to read with wonder that Edith was admired 
and followed by every one. They could not 
understand, or make it out. They marvelled 
much at the Mr. Beaufort whose name figured so 
often. The Wilkinson, as Captain Filby called 
her, was at all the select dinners; so was the 
my gentleman, her husband, whose importance 

ad vastly increased from the attentions paid 


to his wife. The foolish lady seemed to grow 


proud of her conquest, and was seen everywhere 
on the arm of Mr. Emest Beaufort. 


In these 








places, and in our more modern watering-places, 
where gambling establishments prevail, it is 
almost comic to see how quickly the simple and 
innocent fall into the lax tone of the place, 
and, so to speak, out-Herod their neighbours. 
They are fascinated by the novelty and _bril- 
liancy, and by the contrast to their own home 
manners, having a confidence in their excellent 
training. 

Our Lucy, who indeed at this time was living 
within a golden cloud that hung before her eyes 
and encompassed her about, beheld all her 
friend’s behaviour through the same dreamy 
medium. She admired Mr. Beaufort, and saw 
everything that was generous and chival- 
rous in him, admiring him the more “ because 
he had shown himself above the vile whispers of 
the mean creatures about.” On this principle, 
too, she was always with her friend in public 
places, and the five—Miss Lucy and Vivian, Mrs. 
Wilkinson and Mr. Beaufort, and “ Harco”— 
made up a little party at public places—at 
the port, for instance, where the town gathered. 
Our Lucy delighted in thus beardiug the colony, 
and, it must be added, “her enemy,” as she 
now considered Mr. West, whose eyes, she 
fancied, followed her proceedings with grave 
disapproval. That unhappy gentleman, living 
now in a mental fever — restless, disturbed, 
miserable — seemed to find relief in eagerly 
watching that party. From the same reason, 
as a sort of bitter defiance to the dear girl, he 
had found himself drawn into a disapproval of 
the Beaufort party. “She takes them up,” 
he morbidly brooded, “ on purpose, because she 
sees that 1 know what sort of people they are. 
I can read the challenge in her eye. What 
folly, what wickedness, to encourage that poor 
country lady in her foolishness, all to spite me! 
I will frustrate such wickedness. She may do 
what she pleases to me; but I will not look 
on and see innocence ruined, all for a girl’s 
freak.” It seemed to him that duty was call- 
ing on him to act. Long after, as he looked 
back to this season and to the whirl of agita- 
tion in which he lived, he thought with wonder 
of his state. 

Cousin Constance, infinitely more sensible 
than his sister Margaret, tried to soothe 
him. But when the three were together, his 
sister, excited at the change that was slowly 
working in him, unconsciously inflamed his state 
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by dwelling on the details of this affair. Con- 
stance, coming from the convent where she 
was learning French, would contrive to meet 
him. This he abstractedly would set down to 
pure accident. Then would follow a walk, in 
which she, with some art, invited him to the 
subject of his troubles. She found his bitter 
complaints of the place and its society did him 
ood. 

“T know what the plan on foot now is,” he 
would say, excitedly. “Only fancy—to let that 
poor young girl be sacrificed among these 
wretches, all because they think it will annoy 
me. Itisshocking; isitnot? But it shall not 
take place. I know about them—more than 
they think.” 

He had known the squire, and he thought 
him a simple, foolish, but good man, who would 
be sure to take fright at a warning, or even a 
hint. “I have only to say a word. Though, 
indeed, if we were to set about exposing all 
the impostors that come into this place, where 
would it end ?” 

Constance, though admiring everything he 
did or even proposed, could not restrain the look 
of distress that came into her face. ‘“ Don’t 
do that,” she said, imploringly. ‘“ Oblige me 
in that one little thing.” 

“Why ?” he asked, smiling at her earnest- 
ness. 

** Because it will lead to mischief. They will 
combine against you, and make a party; for 
they are such cruel, unscrupulous people, and 
stick at nothing. Dearest cousin, do this one 
little thing for me. I know J am foolish; but 
I would not see you more unhappy than—I 
mean unhappy, that is——” 

“Unhappy,” he said. ‘“ Well, now I do 
think you are a foolish cousin, and you must 
think me an empty, childish man indeed. Un- 
happy. Why? No. I am_ interested, and 
therefore should be happy. Unhappy because 
a light, not overwise girl, whose father, as they 
say, I am old enough to be, has chosen to pla 
off her girlish tricks onme? No,no; we wall 
= to see the end, whatever that end may 

eC.” 
* Poor foolish unhappy child,” said she, with 
real sympathy. ‘I feel a conviction it will not 
end as she wishes—that Vivian will never 
marry her.” 

“You think so?” he said, eagerly. “So do 
I—so do I. These soldiers are not of the 
marrying mind. I could tell her half a dozen 
instances myself of disappointment; but she 
is impatient. We will know very soon; for 
he will get orders to join his regiment, and 
then the thing must be decided one way or 
other.” 

That evening he went up to the squire, 
who had quite lost his timorous air of gra- 
titude for being noticed, and had actually 
grown pompous, with an air of business and 
Importance. Mr. West, perhaps, was not the 
most skilful negotiator; but he was in earnest. 
He quietly said: “You area great deal with 
those Beauforts, and I suppose know all about 





them and their family?” The other thought, 
foolishly, that his interest was about being 
sought for one of the little dinners. 

“Oh, I know them very well,” he said, pom- 
pously. “ We are quite a set together, you 
know; but really I have made it a rule not to 
make any request of them. Blacker settles 
everything for them.” 

“They say they are from Staffordshire, I 
think,” went on Mr. West, taking no notice of 
Wilkinson’s disclaimer. 

“Qh dear yes,” said the other. ‘“ Beaufort 
Manor is one of the show places; charming 
people they are.” 

“No doubt; but to places of this sort many 
charming people come whose account of them- 
selves is their only guarantee. You see, Mr. 
Wilkinson, you have not been abroad before, 
and—one learns to be very cautious. 

The other’s face grew red. “I don’t under- 
stand. I know as much—and can take care 
of myself as other men. What do you mean? 
I am sure a 

“ Are you sure,” said the other, “that they 
are the Beauforts of that show place you spoke 
of?” 

“Of course they are. We are to go there 
and spend a month when they go back. What 
on earth are you insinuating ?” 

** Because,” said Mr. West, a little impru- 
dently, “I heard in London that those very 
Beauforts have no children.” 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” said the other, 
impatiently. “One can hear plenty of idle 
stories in London, if one only listens to them. 
I don’t understand.” 

Wilkinson went away fuming, but a little 
troubled. The first person he met was Mr. 
Dacres, who sang out to him cheerfully, with 
his hand extended : 





“Ah, hermit so grey, and so reverend too, 
Tell me what pain is this at my heart! 


Well, my troubadour, how is the bewitching 
Mrs. W. to-day ?” 

“She is gone to drive with the Beauforts. 
By the way,” he said, doubtfully, “ wouldn’t 
oe say those Beauforts were what you call all 
right ?” 

“God bless me,” said Mr. Dacres, quickly, 
“have they blown up? Are they gone off? 
Have they, too, levanted ?” 

“ Not at all,” said Wilkinson, testily; “but 
I just parted from that Mr. West there, and he 
had some story about the real Beauforts having 
no children.” 

“ Oh, that was it,” said Mr. Dacres, thought- 
fully; “that came from West, did it? My 
gentleman says more than his prayers. Me- 
thinks, knowing what I do of that party, 
that I should leave the case to any jury 
(not a French one, of course), and they'd 
give their opinion of him without turning 
round in the box. My opinion, sir, of the 
said Mr. West is so—well—not so high as it 
was.” 
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“ Just what I thought,” said the other, great] 
relieved. ‘And living as they do so ven 
somely—in the first style——” 

“Yes. Look at the way they entertain 
us—another of the little dinners to-morrow. 
Charmingly done. I have dined, sir, with 
some of the merchant princes at Liverpool, 
when our bigwigs were down there, and 
they did not come near it. Mr. West is a 
little too fond of busying himself about other 
people’s affairs. It is unworthy and shabby, 
sir. If I were called on to advise, I should 
say that an action for damages would lie. But 
there is a reason—every reason, sir—not on 
the pleadings at present.” 

Quite satisfied, the squire went his way. 
Mr. Dacres, for all his pleasant qualities, 
had “a bitter drop” in him, and adopted a 
curious sneering tone towards Mr. West. 
Perhaps his own acuteness told him the true 
state of the case as to Lucy’s behaviour, and 
he thought this was the best way of taking it. 
He was also, no doubt, enjoying the friend- 
ship of Vivian on the same profitable terms 
he had done West’s generosity—or, at least, 
this was charitably given out. Some such little 
tax was always to be paid for the pleasure 
of Mr. Dacres’s intimacy. He soon told 
his own family, as well as Vivian, who was 
present, of what he called “ West’s underhand 
stab,” which was unworthy and unhandsome, 
and he was afraid could be only too readily 
explained. 

The scorn with which Lucy endorsed this 
view trembled on her lip, and flashed in her eye. 
“Yes, papa, I can explain it. He finds his 
enmity to be powerless, and now he thinks 
to reach me through my friends. I did not 
think he would stoop so low. Such a poor 
vulgar story! A bit of gossip from London. 
There may be fifty Beaufort families. They told 
Mr. Wilkinson - Sn had relations all over the 
kingdom.” 

Vivian smiled. “ You are a most enthusiastic 
champion of those people. We must all admit 
their perfection. Still, I don’t guiée believe in 
them.” 

“ Ah, there is an honourable open hostility ! 
How different that is to stabbing in the 
dark! It is unworthy, unmanly,” she said, 
with a defiant look and toss of her head, 
“and I shall take care to show him that his 
secret insinuations have no effect on my friend- 
ship.” 

ey say, Vivian,” said Dacres, with a wink, 
“isn’t that like Miss O’Neil in the play? 
Wouldn’t Lulu draw at the Francais? She’d 
be worth a hundred francs a night, sir, at the 
least.” 

How strange this change and hostility to Gil- 
bert West! Yet Lucy did not dislike him; 
nay, at times, pitied and liked him; but these 
sudden impulses were part of her character. 
They bore her away with them. Every 
one, therefore, remarked the renewed and 

but exaggerated intimacy between Lulu 
and her slandered friends. Every one, too, 





saw her stop before Mr. West on the port, 
with Mrs. Wilkinson beside her, and say to 
him with a haughty look—and Captain Filby 
heard her say it—‘ Now, Mr. West, you see 
what effect your message has had upon me, 
I congratulate you on your new arts.” Then 
Mr. Ernest Beaufort came up, and with him 
she walked away ostentatiously. Everybody 
knew how that “moody West” had tried to 
invent a clumsy story about the Beauforts—a 
shocking instance of impotent spite—and was 
full of Mr. Guernsey Beaufort’s capital way of 
taking it. So good tempered and gentle- 
manly : 

**My dear ma’am, I shan’t take the least 
notice of it. It is beneath me. In town there 
is a story about every one, once a week. Only 
better not tell Ernest, who is a little hot in his 
temper.” And there was infinite art to be 
used, and chiefly by Miss Lulu’s cleverness and 
tact, that young Beaufort was to be kept from 
hearing the slander. 

Yet West, whose life now was working in 
a round of this morbid struggle, said to him- 
self, “She shall not put me down in that way. 
I will live to open her eyes ;”’ and wrote off to 
his legal friend in England a feverish letter, 
imploring him to work the thing out and 
find the truth, and let him know. After that, 
let him come over and bring proofs; he would 
pay all—any expense. 

“Poor West,” said the legal friend, read- 
ing, “what has come over him? He’s quite 
excited.” 


CHAPTER XXI. “ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE.” 


Tue entire colony wondered at the eagerness 
with which West began to mix in what he had 
once called the foolish shows of the place, being 
now most anxious never to miss the Corso, 
or the packet coming in, or the little parties in 
the small rooms of the place; any scene, in 
short, where he might have a chance of see- 
ing the pair whose movements were now his 
ife. 

One night Vivian had come across the 
street, to spend one of those evenings which 
were so delightful for Lucy. Indeed, this 
school-girl had now found herself set free 
in a new and charming domain, a delicious 
garden abounding in the rarest scents of 
flowers, and could not restrain her joy and 
sense of happiness. She did not look back 
to the past, as one older would have done; 
she had not yet learned tke value of the 
little excuses and pretences common in life, 
and she accepted with complete faith the ar- 
rangement proposed by Gilbert West. Had 
he not proposed to leave it allto her? She was 
to take time to know her own mind, and all 
that. She knew it now—oh, how splendidly! 
In the very young there is always a little of 
this cruel selfishness, or thoughtlessness. Her 
father not unadroitly aided this view—as he did 
on this night. 

“Poor West! he glares at me when I meet 
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him as if he was going to eat me. A good, 
sober, sensible man, no doubt, and I am sure 
will pick up a widow, of a suitable age, one 
of these days, who'll make him very comfort- 
able.” Lucy smiled. Alas! that smile showed 
how the old image had gone. “I think,” went 
on Mr. Dacres, in great spirits, “he has been 
reacing that old novel of Miss What’s-her- 
name’s, where the tutor thinks he has inspired 
the sweet girl, his pupil, with a tender and 
reverential interest. My poor Lulu! fancy her 
being handed over to a professor of this sort, to 
be lectured every morning, and have her mind 
formed !” 

Again Lucy laughed. When laughter comes 
in at the door, Jove has flown out of the 
window. Vivian, with his eyes on her, talked 
about himself; and presently Mr. Dacres, 
finding love-making monotonous to an uninte- 
rested bystander, slipped out quietly for a few 
minutes to get a breath of fresh air. The 
fresh air that invigorated Mr. Dacres was 
that of the café at the corner, so fatally 
near his residence. Then Vivian and Lucy 
began the old, old duet. Long since, as the 
reader will have guessed, they had settled 
everything. To Lucy Vivian had been more 
explicit than to her father; she understood 
how he was situated perfectly. He had not 
many friends in the world: one brother, also 
in the army—no father nor mother—a pair of 
wandering men, like many soldiers that we meet, 
whose family is the regiment. For that case 
we may have sympathy. ‘There was just one 
relation, then very ill and lingering near death, 
on whom much depended; and Lucy under- 
stood that any further steps were not to 
be taken until this matter had come to an 
issue. She had formed her own ideal of this 
awful lady; for she saw that Vivian shrank 
from her very name, and would not speak of 
her. A terrible relation, who had much in 
her power. Mr. Dacres, having looked after 
Vivian’s affairs through the agency of his own 
solicitor in England, found everything satisfac- 
tory; so much money in the funds to his 
credit—all plain sailing, as he said. There 
was no hurry. Let matters shake themselves 
free. At Vivian’s, or rather Lucy’s earnest 
request, no official intimation of an engage- 
ment was given. But it was guessed at, 
and all but known; Mr. Dacres always rub- 
bing his hands gleefully, and saying he sup- 
posed the young people would knock out some- 
thing of the kind one of these days. It wasn’t 
his affair. 

Dacres had scarcely departed, when Madame 
— came tripping over, in great delight, 
with a packet in her hand. As we have 
mentioned, she took an unbounded interest in 
the progress of his affairs, and thought Vivian 
as handsome and as noble a gentleman as ever 
bore a sword. A hero, too, who saved gallant 
men for their wives and families. 

“T was passing the post, monsieur,” she said, 
* and I thought I would ask if there was a letter. 
The bon Dieu, I think, inspired me, for they gave 











me this. There must be wonderful news in 
it—it is so large.” 

Vivian opened it hurriedly. It was a long 
despatch, and labelled “On his Majesty’s Ser- 
vice.” When the pretty Madame Jaques had 
gone, Lucy saw his troubled air. e rose 
hastily. 

“ No bad news, dear ?” she said, anxiously. 

“My sweet Lucy,” he said, “the worst. 
There is some trouble expected in one of the 
islands, and here is the fatal order to join the 
regiment by the first ship that sails. What 
shall we do?” 

Lucy was very pale. 

“It is not so bad as I thought; but it is very 
bad. And you must go?” 

“Yes,” he said, “if I was ill or dying, I 
dared not hesitate. Alas! what shall we 
do?” 

“ And when,” said she, anxiously, “ does the 
vessel sail ?” 

“In five weeks,” he said. 

“ Ah,” said Lucy, cheerfully, “that is a long 
reprieve. I was afraid it was to-morrow, or 
next day.” 

“Yes,” he said; “to be sure. And there 
are to be further orders; so something to occa- 
sion delay may turn up in the mean time. We 
shall make the most of the reprieve, and not 
think of what is coming.” 

Now entered Mr. Dacres from taking the 
fresh air—and smelling strongly of it. He was 
told the news. He was moody, as, somehow, 
he always was when coming in from the fresh 
air. 

“Most unlucky,” he said, dryly ; “and you’ll 
have to go, of course ?” 

“ He must, papa,” said Lucy, eagerly. “The 
colonel must be with his men !” 

“No selling out, nor exchanging, of course ?” 
said Mr. Dacres. 

“It would be disgraceful, papa,” said Lucy, 
answering for Vivian. Then, with assumed 
cheerfulness and alacrity, “ After all, it will 
make little difference—a couple of years at the 
outside, if even eighteen months.” 

*‘ Perhaps a year even, if it be a short busi- 
ness,” said Vivian. 

* And you will be back with us here! And 
by that time all these obstacles will have 
passed away.” 

Mr. Dacres was swinging on what he called 
“the hind legs” of his chair, with his eyes on 
the ceiling, “crooning,” very low, a dismal 
ditty. He made no further remark. When 
Vivian rose to go away, and that rather mourn- 
ful interview ended, Mr. Dacres rose too, and, 
with apparent cordiality, followed him out ; 
then slipped an arm inside his, and drew him 
away with, “ A word in your ear, Vivian, my 
boy.” They went up the street together. 

“You see this news alters matters entirely. 
After what has taken place between you and 
my Lulu, something must be settled as to 
time, place, and date. Once a man goes off 
to Gibraltar, the post takes rather too long 
coming to be depended on. So, as my dar- 
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ling’s next friend, I have to look to these 
things. See here. I find by our friend Galli- 
nan, snug in m ocket” (this was his 
familiar style and title for the Englishman’s 
friend, the excellent Galignani’s Messenger), 
“the mail-ship sails on the twenty-fourth. 
That gives us, you see, little more thau four 
weeks.” 

Vivian, downcast and distressed, answered : 

“You are quite right. That is the very day. 
Too near, indeed.” 

“Very well. Now we come to what is to 
be done. What is the arrangement? Within 
that limit, my dear friend, I leave every- 
thing to you, and pray suit your own conve- 
nience.” 

There was a pause. 

“Mr. Dacres,” said the other, desperately, 
“ you know how I feel towards your child. She 
knows it too; but, if I appear to hesitate in this 
matter, I implore you to give me credit for the 
most passionate eagerness to do what is right. 
You know not what my situation is, and I cannot 
tell you.” 

“T don’t want to know,” said Mr. Dacres, 
good humouredly. “All of us, here at least, 
are in queer situations enough. But, as I 
said, you'll have time enough to look about 
you between this and the sailing of the 
packet.” 

**T tell you, I am helpless,” said Vivian, more 
desperately, “and have no choice. Things 
may become smooth, and I pray they may. 
But if they should not, [ know she will under- 
stand.” 

“Oh now, see here,” said Mr. Dacres, 
gravely, “J won’t understand, though. You 
know, yourself, we can’t have any of that. 
You’re a gentleman, and I know all about 
you and your belongings; so I feel quite 
secure. To any of the raps here, of course, 
I'd take quite a different tone, but with you 
it’s another matter. You see, yourself, there 
can’t be anything of that sort. You and she 
have settled it long ago between you. That 
man, West, a fine, intelligent, honourable 
fellow, has got his congé — between our- 
selves, was rather cavalierly sent about his 
business—all for you. But girls are kittle 
cattle. I consider it as next to the rising 
of the glorious sun to-morrow, that we see 
you and she standing together, with Penn 
im his gown between ye. My dear friend, 
that must be, and no mistake, before you 
go. To this complexion we must come 
before the — what’s this Gallinan says is 
her name? yes—the Duchess of Kent weighs 
anchor.” 

“T shall behave as a man of honour,” said 
Vivian, “ you may depend on that.” 

“Indeed, and I wish I was as sure of a hun- 
dred-pound note this moment.” 

At another time this artful allusion might 
have had some effect. But Vivian, looking 
gloomily, walked quickly away. 

“ By ——,” said Mr. Dacres, savagely, as he 
looked after him, “if he’s hatching any trick, 


I’ll shoot him on the sands there. And all that 
they’ll have for his Majesty’s service, or to send 
home, will be his body.” 





A FLORENTINE PROCESSION. 

Unper this title, a picture by an English- 
woman—Mrs. Benham Hay—is now to be seen 
at the French Gallery in London, which de- 
serves special notice from all persons interested 
in the progress of Art, and which, therefore, re- 
ceives special notice here. 

The scene is the Square of the Cathedral at 
Florence, and the period is the Carnival of the 
year 1497. It is the time when the pulpit 
eloquence of the famous Puritan of Italy (Sa- 
vonarola), always fervent in denouncing the 
pomps and vanities of Florence, has singled 
out for special reprobation every object of 
luxury and beauty which can decorate a citizen’s 
house or adorn a citizen’s person. Incapable of 
appreciating the genial influences of jewellery in 
the formation of female character, or the loyal 
homage rendered to the general sense of beauty 
by the general use of rouge, the narrow old Re- 
former has insisted on the burning of all the 
“Vanities,” with the ardour of a man who is 
only himself accessible to the most ineradicable 
vanity of all—the vanity of spiritual rule. A 
pious few have succumbed to the great preacher’s 
arguments, out of church, as well as in. They 
have assembled in procession, with their “ Vani- 
ties” in their hands. Under a striped awning, 
they pass through the old Cathedral Square of 
Florence, on their way to the fire which is to 
devour their doomed luxuries, in the presence of 
the profane many who are celebrating the joyous 
Carnival of medizval times. 

This is the moment chosen for illustration in 
the picture. It is a work of very considerable 
size, containing a large number of figures, ex- 
hibiting several striking dramatic contrasts, and 
exacting from the artist unusually severe intel- 
lectual preparation, and unusually elaborate 
technical execution. The aim of this picture is 
a high one, and (upon the whole) that aim has 
been intelligently and conscientiously achieved. 

The defects of the work—to speak of these 
first, and to pay Mrs. Benham Hay the compli- 
ment of confronting her with impartial criticism 
—appear to lie in a certain meagreness of execu- 
tion, and a certain want of easy force in drawing. 
It is also to be remarked that the work this 
picture has cost the artist—the struggle there 
has been here with the terrible technical diffi- 
culties of the most technically-exacting of all 
the Arts—is a little too visible in certain places. 
Take, for example, the timidly-stiff action and 
expression of the Carnival-reveller who holds 
the dice in his hand, at one end of the composi- 
tion, and the curiously overwrought attitude of 
the citizen with the extended hands, at the other 
end. To these objections, which the artist may 
remove in future works, one more remains to 
be added, which the artist may remove imme- 








diately —for it lies, not in the picture itself, but 
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in what is, most injudiciously, claimed for the 
picture in the catalogue. 

Not content with the high imaginative effort 
of reviving the people and events of a past 
time ; not content with representing character 
and action, feeling and beauty, Mrs. Benham 
Hay invites us to discover abstruse symbolical 
meanings in the principal figures of her picture. 
Tn plainer words, she aspires to express abstract 
qualities, by the purely concrete means of 
brushes and paint. ‘To take an instance. We 
are charmed by one of her figures—a girl 


dressed in blue, playing on a musica! instru-| 


ment. What Art caz do (within Art’s limits) 
is shown in this figure. It is full of the charm 
of innocence and youth and beauty; there is 
true feeling in the face, and true grace in the 
attitude. These all-attractive qualities having 
produced their full effect upon us in the picture, 
we happen to look into the catalogue next, and 
find—what. no human being, without the cata- 
logue, could possibly discover—that our charm- 
ing girl in blue represents “a servant of the 
Ideal” (whatever that may be), “absorbed in 
the meaning of the music she is playing.” In 
other words, here is something which the pic- 
ture, confessedly, cannot express for itself, and 
which the catalogue is obliged to express for it. 
The general spectator looks up again at the 
figure, sees no more in it than he saw before: 
arrives inevitably (prompted by the catalogue) 
at the false conclusion that there must be some 
defect in expression which he ought to have 
noticed before ; and underrates the work which 
he would have appreciated at its proper value 
if the picture had been left to exercise its legi- 
timate influence over him. The cultivated spec- 
tator takes a shorter way. He simply closes 
the catalogue ; knowing perfectly well that it is 
claiming for the art of painting something 
which that art is, by the nature of it, abso- 
lutely incapable of accomplishing. In both 
cases, the picture suffers from being per- 
versely weighted with a meaning which words 
alone can convey, and which no picture what- 
ever can carry. Mrs. Benham Hay may rest 
assured that the worst obstacle her work will 
have to encounter on its way to success, is the 
cloudy symbolism which puffs out upon it from 
the catalogue. 

Turning next to the merits of this remarkable 
picture, the first quality in it which strikes us, is 
the masterly vigour and variety of the composi- 
tion. The difficulties here must have been enor- 
mous. ‘The persons of the procession and the 
spectators of the procession are all arranged as 
nearly as possible on one plane. No common 
fancy, and no common knowledge of the re- 
sources of Art, were needed to make the action 
of the scene, thus treated, graceful and various, 
without the sacrifice of truth to Nature. Ex- 
cepting the two figures already noticed of the 
reveller and the citizen, the difficulty here has 
been met, and vanquished, in a manner which 
deserves the heartiest recognition that we can 
bestow. Looking closer at the work, the eye is 
at once riveted by the admirable individuality of 








some of the heads—by the subtle knowledge of 
character, and the singularly clear and intelli- 
cent rendering of that knowledge to the eye. 
The heads of the two citizens (at the right-hand 
side of the picture) who stand nearest to the 
spectator; the head of the monk who is assist- 
ing to carry the picture; and the heads of some 
of the children (in which last, beauty and ex- 
pression are admirably combined)—all prove 
this lady to be a genuine artist, in the best 
sense of the word. The colour again, so far as 
we could judge—looking at it under no very 
favourable atmospheric conditions—possesses 
the excellent qualities of vigour and harmony, 
and tells well at a distance, with no counter- 
balancing defect of harshness or glare on a 
nearer view. 

Upon the whole, the claim of this picture on 
the public attention appears to us to be an un- 
usually strong one. It is in many important 
respects a really rare work. One of the most 
exacting and elaborate efforts in Art that has 
been made by a woman in our time, it is also an 
effort in the imaginative direction ; appearing 
at a period when painting in England is fast 
sinking into lower and lower materialism, and 
fast becoming more and more of a mere trade- 
commodity manufactured for a mere market- 
purpose. One of the objects of this journal, as 
our readers know, is to help the cause of fancy 
and imagination. The artist who has painted 
the Florentine Procession receives no special 
indulgence here—she has fairly earned the wel- 
come which we offer to her in these pages. 





THE SACK OF CORN SOLD AGAIN. 


Wuewn the British banker established at 
Galatz, and the Irish gentleman about to com- 
mence business at the neighbouring port of 
Ibraila, as described in our last number, 
are once fairly in the clutches of my prince 
upon his own estate, the rest is easy. By 
an adroit system of management, very well 
understood among Russian landlords, he is sure 
either to extract an advance from them upon 
the standing crops in hard cash, or to induce 
them to sign an agreement to purchase a stated 
quantity of wheat upon delivery. These agree- 
ments are always negotiable with a little trouble, 
for as one copy of every contract must be 
drawn in the Russian language, it is easy, 
by ambiguous expressions, to open the door to 
serious frauds. A sharp landlord, no more 
unscrupulous than many others of his order, 
may thus contrive, and often does contrive, to 
sell his wheat three or four times over. Of course 
this cannot be done in the same place, where 
all the local merchants are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with each other, and where the individual 
character of every landlord within a thousand 
versts is well known for all business purposes 
on the Exchange. The spring and summer oc- 
cupation, therefore—which many of the Russian 
boyards have found extremely profitable—is to 
travel about on bamboozling expeditions. They 
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are certain to receive from some friend, who 
expects to share in the result of the speculation, 
early and accurate knowledge of any new firms 
established within reach; and they generally 
contrive to swindle them before they have ac- 
quired sufficient experienceto protect themselves. 
‘The complicated and ingenious intrigues by 
which these swindles are frequently made 
successful are, happily, quite unknown and in- 
conceivable in the more healthy atmosphere of 
Western Europe. But the true-bred Russian 
magnate lives upon deceit as the breath of life, 
and may pass from the cradle to the grave 
without ever having spoken one plain truth, or 
accomplished one straightforward action, in the 
course of a long life. From the peculiar title- 
loving constitution of the British mind, English- 
men, and, strange to add, Scotchmen, who are 
very fond of trying to trade in Southern Russia, 
fall an easy prey to the cunning traps set for 
them ; and an Irish firm of considerable capital 
and great respectability was utterly ruined in a 
few months by advances fraudulently extracted 
from them upon wheat never delivered, and of 
which they could never obtain any account 
whatever. Even when a boyard has actually 
sold the produce of his land many times over, 
he is not always satisfied. He les still an- 
other resource left, which he does not hesitate to 
adopt whenever possible. He contrives, by the 
influence of some personal friend or bribed 
official, to obtain a loan from one of the govern- 
ment land banks—banks which have been lately 
opened by imperial ukase for the purpose of 
affording relief to the small proprietors ruined 
by the emancipation of the serfs, and who 
have no money to hire agricultural Jabour 
except that advanced to them by the mercy 
of the State. 

Now, there is a very true proverb in Russia, 
that “The Crown loses nothing” —which 
means that, under what circumstances soever 
money may be due to the imperial treasury, it 
must be paid, let who will go without their due. 
Accordingly, it frequently occurs that when 
the different persons who bave made ad- 
vances on the same crop, finding that faith is 
not kept with them, come to look after it, they 
discover that it has just been seized by govern- 
ment, and sold once more for a mere nominal 
price to some local pedlar, who has bribed the 
official man in possession. All remonstrance is 
worse than useless. If the complainant is at 
all troublesome or persistent, he is certain to 
get into some mischief or trouble, which 
has ostensibly nothing to do with his com- 
plaint, but which infallibly results from it, 
as a shadow follows substance. Indeed, as a 
rule in Russia, a dupe is always bullied by in- 
variable routine. The noble and magnificent 
cheat who has got the money, is, of course, not 
to be found upon the spot, nor anywhere 
near it. When his financial operations for the 
year were complete in all their details, he would 

sure to go his pleasant ways to Baden-Baden, 
to Kreutznach, to Paris, orto England. There 
he would be always received with every respect 








and distinction, spending his money very freely ; 
and not unfrequently borrowing more from the 
families of governesses and awe-stricken people 
about him. No lawcanreach him, either in fis 
own country or elsewhere, for these infamous 
breaches of contract, and they do not seem in 
the slightest degree to affect his social position 
even among respectable Russians who derive 
their incomes from legitimate sources. The 
common law of Russia is in a state of hopeless 
muddle, and its administration is utterly cor- 
rupt even when any definite principle 1s laid 
down by it. <A creditor, if he can obtain 
a recognition of his debt, has no power 
whatever of enforcing it. If, after twenty 
years of litigation, an obstinate firm of 
foreigners obtain judgment upon a bill of ex- 
change or a bond, the judgment has no prac- 
tical effect whatever. Ifa debtor is too poor 
to leave the neighbourhood of his creditor, too 
friendless, insignificant, or utterly rascally to 
have a single friend in authority, instances 
have sometimes occurred when a judicial order 
has been extorted for his arrest. It is a mere 
sham when issued. The creditor will have to 
pay thirty kopecks, or about a shilling a day, for 
the support of his debtor while he is alleged to 
be incarcerated ; but all the debtor will have to 
do on his part will be to share this money with 
his jailers, when he sends for it every morning, 
and no further inconvenience can arise from his 
fictitious imprisonment. 

This is the manner, simply and truly told, in 
which the great corn markets of Southern 
Russia—which might have been a blessing to the 
world—have been entirely spoiled and ruined, so 
that no honest trade has hitherto been possible 
there. No merchant having any experience 
whatever of the country would go upon the 
Exchange of Odessa or Taganrog to buy 
or sell anything but bills of exchange. The 
corn markets are, in reality, attended merely 
by money-changers. Commercial business 
is transacted elsewhere. It is done in the 
far-away villages of the steppe by a special and 
peculiar class of travelling and resident pedlars, 
acting in concert with each other, and com- 
missioned by the Greek houses to buy for them. 
All the queer history of every landlord in the 
country is known to these men. They are often 
a pleasant, amusing set of fellows, who find an 
eager welcome, especially from the half-savage 
women at the desolate “ courts,’ or country- 
houses of the boyards, All the news from the 
outer world (of which he once formed part) 
that can reach many a dejected Boor of 
title, exiled by his rogueries to his neglected 
and dreary estate, comes to him through the 
gossip of these pedlars. They are .his chief 
amusement; his guides, philosophers, and 
friends. But he abuses them awfully. His 
peculiar notion of merriment is to send for 
some pedlar, who is sure to be lurking about 
the premises and doing a stroke of business 
among the peasantry. The pedlar comes, all 
humility and homage. The boyard may once 








more faney himself, if he pleases, among a 
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society of British gentlemen who have just 
heard that he is a prince. The airs the 
creature gives himself to the pedlar are 
wonderful, and painful to witness. The in- 
terview opens with the outward rush of a 
torrent of boasting long pent-up by the frosts 
of domestic life under difficulties. The pedlar 
hows himself sideways, and bareheaded, at the 
close of every phrase; and when the boyard 
pauses to light a fresh cigarette, he murmurs a 
guttural chorus of praise, setting forth the 
virtues and greatness of his host. This flattery 
to ears long unused to it is always extremely 
welcome to the boyard, who soon warms to the 
entertainment, and lauds his own condescension 
in talking to the pedlar, to whom he relates 
many stately anecdotes of the time when he 
could borrow money. By-and-by he gets drunk, 
partly with adulation and partly with the fierce 
white brandy extracted, by a rude process, from 
corn. Then he falls to insulting the pedlar. 
He will lounge in uncouth attitudes with his 
henchmen and dependents, and shout with rude 
laughter as he vilifies his guest and pours taunt 
after taunt upon him. He does not often get 
to blows, but he does sometimes, When ex- 
hausted by these witticisms, he becomes 
maudlin, and declares, as drunken men will, 
that the pedlar is his best friend, and must 
get him a loan to go back to Paris. Then 
comes the sale of the wheat, if it is not 
mortgaged to government. The speculation 
is perfectly safe, as far as the pedlar and 
his employers are concerned, for if he makes 


an advance on the crop he will certainly 
remain in the neighbourhood till it is ripe, 
reaped, and carted. There is no deceiving him, 
for he is in the confidence and intimacy of every 


man, woman, and child about the place. Per- 
haps, under these circumstances, he may buy 
wheat at something under seven shillings a 
quarter, which leaves a large margin on an 
average price of forty-five shillings. But, al- 
though the pedlars can do this, nobody else 
could. No British commercial traveller has 
ever yet been found who could make head or tail 
of such an aggravating business ; and for many 
years past he has ceased to try it. There 
is certainly no other partially civilised country 
in the world equally important to British inte- 
rests, where there is not a single British mer- 
chant who can obtain a reasonable profit out 
of the produce exported to his own country. 
Many firms of every degree of respectability, men 
supported by unlimited capital, as well as sharp, 
keen-witted adventurers, have tried it; but 
every one of them has failed without exception; 
failed hopelessly, utterly, and been glad to 
escape, half-crazed by lawsuits, false swearing, 
and every torment which can afflict a mercantile 
man. Honourable persons, without a stain upon 
their character, have been advised by their best 
friends to fly the country in disguise by night, 
and smuggle themselves off to merchant ships 
that have weighed anchor, in order to get out 
of the clutches of the local harpies who have 





left without being humbugged, worried, and 
plundered, so as never to desire to set foot 
m Russia any more. When he endeavours 
to collect his wits and recal the circumstances 
under which he has been robbed, the uppermost 
feeling in his mind is sheer amazement. He 
seems to himself to have passed through a 
startling dream. It is difficult for him to con- 
vince himself, and he will find it still harder to 
convince others, that every person he has had 
to deal with is a rogue, whose sole object, for 
the time being, has been to coax him, or to snub 
him, or to vex him, or to badger him, or to awe 
him, or to threaten him out of money, and that 
they have one and all succeeded in their several 
ways of doingso. There has been quite a spell 
upon the corn trade. Governors-general, mere 
local governors, princes, pedlars, small clerks, 
swarms of policemen, thievish notaries, have 
stuck to this simple business of fraudulently 
buying and selling like so many barnacles or 
locusts. 

Thus, every merchant of repute being abso- 
lutely banished from the land, the whole of our 
vast corn trade with the south of Russia and 
the Moldo-Wallachian Principalities is mere 
gambling. it does not signify a straw what 
may be the price of wheat in Podolia, Volhynia, 
and Kherson. A great deal of it is worth so 
little that it is left to rot upon the ground un- 
reaped, much of it is spoiled by the autumn 
rains, much of it is idly wasted. We do 
not get it any cheaper for that. The price of 
wheat on the shores of the Euxine and the 
Azoff, as well as in the quasi-Polish provinces, 
is entirely regulated by the quotations of Mark- 
lane, Marseilles, and Genoa. The corn to be 
purchased in Eastern Europe is entirely in the 
hands of gamblers, and this is the sole secret 
that has kept up the price of it. Twenty 
times the quantity actually exported is grown 
and lost. ‘Twenty times more might be grown 
and saved, and doubtless many landlords live 
in a state of humiliating poverty who have all 
the materials of wealth about them. Nothing 
is wanted but a little thrift and honesty to set 
all this to rights ; and the opening of the new 
railways must bring about a great change. 
Facilities for swindling of every kind have 
existed so long in Russia only because of the 
difficulty of travelling. In a few years, even 
such a brilliant impostor as Dooyoumalsky will 
have no chance of making the profits which 
now accrue to him. He will be obliged, like 
all other foes to civilised men, to retire to 
deserts where the engineer and navvy are still 
unknown ; and even Siberia itself is about to 
be closed to him. He will have cause to rejoice 
at this himself in due season, for, enormous as 
are the trade returns of his business, they never 
make him really rich. Although a corn crop 
may be sold, long before it is ripe, to differ- 
ent persons, not one of them pays the full 
price for it. Probably all of them together 
do not pay one half of its real value if honestly 
reaped and sold in the right way. None of the 


fastened upon them. Not an Englishman has; dupes will part with their money without a 
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prospect of such advantage as reduces the 
sum actually wheedled out of them to a frac- 
tional amount of the quotations in open market. 
All the tricks and intrigues ever tried in this 
world have defeated themselves in the end, 
according to one of those immutable laws by 
which mankind is governed, and from which 
there is no departure, either in Russia or else- 
where. When the money is collected; when 
bills of exchange at long dates have been 
cashed or exchanged for other bills of doubtful 
worth, discounted in places where the current 
interest on such transactions is usually fifty 
per cent, and never below thirty; when the 
carefully prepared agreements, with all their 
disputable clauses, have been hawked about 
among those who see their way to further 
extortion, still they are not very saleable nor 
pleasant thiags to touch, especially where there 
is a smart consul. But suppose the total 
amount of the swindle to be at last scraped to- 
‘ gether ? it does not all gointo one pouch. First, 
a horde of travelling pedlars must have their 
commission upon every dirty detail of it. Then 
the local police, in many places, have to be 
made safe; the provincial judges must be 
bribed; and sometimes the tribunals at Moscow 
and the Senate itself must be corrupted, in 
cases where the issue is resolutely disputed 
by angry folk. Then come the principal part- 
ners in the concern, for it cannot be managed 
single-handed. In the case of my prince, he 
had to divide his scanty booty, firstly, with 
his friend upon the frontier who furnished in- 
formation in the first instance; secondly, with 
the talkative broker at Galatz; and, thirdly, 
with other brokers at Ibraila, besides his own 
private dependents and hangers-on. 

Moreover, a Russian prince, although tra- 
velling with shaggy ponies belonging to the 
peasants on his own estate, cannot hurry about 
from place to place for nothing. So if my 
prince had counted his spoil carefully at the 
end of the campaign, he would have perceived 
that it was but small. The seed corn which 
the princess got from her old admirer, and 
which disappeared in the private trade of her 
chief butler, might have been sold for twice as 
much as my prince pocketed for the whole 
harvest which grew out of it. 

There is no sounder moral upon Russian things 
than this. Every one who has business in the 
country finds it quite impossible to arrive at any 
satisfactory result, owing to the endless ramifi- 
cations of minds as acute as they are disloyal. 
However the affair ends, he will find himself 
lighter in purse and heavier at heart than he 
ought to be. But what comes of it all on 
the other side? Nothing—absolutely nothing. 
Accomplished scamps, who have passed their 
whole lives in fibbing and stealing, seldom retain 
more money than credit at the end of their 
eareer. The folk they have to deal with soon 
find them out, and act accordingly. Now and 
then they get hold of a new and unsuspecting 
customer, but they soon scare him; and he, 
generally, makes such a cry about being fleeced 





so closely, that other sheep scamper away 
with their wool altogether. There are few 
objects more pitiable on these jaded scamps, 
tired out and exhausted at last by their in- 
terminable deceptions. Such a fine fellow as 
my prince, with his great court friends and be- 
longings, may go on for a time, but even he 
sinks out of his depth at last. An illness 
will do it; and these kind of men appear pecu- 
liarly subject to the fearful visitation of com- 
plete paralysis of the limbs. Philosopher-phy- 
sicians may account for this or not, but it is 
certainly a noteworthy fact. 

They may usually be found at last hunted 
down by their own hounds at Gastein or Carls- 
bad, where they mostly resort from the first 
days of spring till late in the autumn. Inquiry 
will, perhaps, reveal that they are then sup- 
te in morose discontent, worse than death, ® 
partly by the slender means saved by a neglected 
wife when the crash came, partly by begging- 
letters, which they can still dictate. 

So, if travellers thitherward next autumn 
should remark a wasted man with pale cheeks, 
made blue by mineral waters, and eyes singularly 
bright and keen, sitting motionless but watch- 
ful in an invalid chair; and if that man should 
be attended by a fat, faded lady, very sad and 
tearful, very patient and kind, it is by no 
means impossible that the stricken wretch may 
be our old acquaintance Aide-de-camp General 
his Highness the Prince Dooyoumalsky, re- 
buked and chastened by a mysterious and 
awful justice which has overtaken him at last. 





THE KILLING OF DR. PARKMAN, 


I. 
In the remembrance of the Americans them- 
selves, Cambridge, near Boston, is associated with 


the renown of their greatest men. They still 
gather under the elm-tree in the Common beneath 
which Washington first drew his sword when 
taking command of the American army in 1775 ; 
and close by is the fine old mansion which he 
occupied as head-quarters during the eventful 
years that followed. In the same house now 
dwells Longfellow—the most charming poet of 
his country—who thus alludes to its former illus- 
trious occupant : 


Once, ah! once, within these walls 

The father of his country dwelt ; 

And yonder meadows, broad and damp, 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down, these echoing stairs 
Sounded his majestic tread : 

Yes ; within this very room 

Sat he, in those hours of gloom— 
Weary both in heart and head. 


At Cambridge, too, lives Lowell the poet, and 
Dana the author, and Emerson the profound 
and eloquent thinker, and Agassiz the natural- 
ist, and Asa Gray, and Pierce, and Wynam, and 
others whose names are familiar to the learned 
of every nation. Amongst its dead are em- 
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balmed the memories of Everett the states- 
man, of Channing the divine, of Sparkes the 
historian, and of Felton the genial Hellenic 
scholar. Society composed of spirits like these 
breathes a higher and more inspiriting atmo- 
sphere than that of the surrounding states, and 
proportionably to its more sensitive organisation 
was the shudder which pervaded it on the 
disclosure of the terribie occurrence I am about 
to relate, which took place at the close of the 
year 1849. 

The chair of chemistry and mineralogy in 
Harvard College was at that time filled by Dr. 
John W. Webster, who had for more than 
twenty-five years held the same position. Be- 
sides his class of general students, he held the 
additional appointment of lecturer on chemistry 
. in the Medical School of the University, which, 
for more convenient access to the great hos- 
pitals, has its halls at Boston, close to the 
Charles River, and washed by the rising and 
falling tide in the bay. Dr. Webster was a 
Master of Arts and a member of the chief so- 
cieties of science both in America and Europe. 
He was a gentleman of affable and se 
manners, eager in the pursuit of his favourite 
studies, and remarkable for his faculty of col- 
lecting and imparting knowledge in regard 
to them. He was connected by birth and 
marriage with some of the best families in 
Boston ; he associated with the higher circles, 
and his wife and daughters were, universally, 
favourites. The love of his children and his 
home was one of his distinguishing character- 
istics, and seemed to transcend every other 
feeling. Still, like many men of generous im- 
pulses, he was incautious in his expenditure, 
and careless in the control of his domestic and 
financial affairs. Hence he became embarrassed, 
and was obliged to obtain temporary relief 
by loans from his friends. Amongst others 
who so accommodated him was Dr. George 
Parkman, a member of an affluent and in- 
fluential family at Boston, who devoted his 
time to the management of considerable estates 
in land and houses, situated in the quarter 
of the city immediately adjoining the Medical 
College. To the erection of the latter he had 
been a liberal contributor, and it was chiefly 
to his instrumentality that his friend Dr. Web- 
ster had been indebted for his election to the 
chemical chair. 

Dr. Parkman was somewhat peculiar, if not 
eccentric, in his person and habits. He was a 
tall gaunt man, of about sixty years of age, 
with bony limbs, strongly marked features, and 
his under-jaw protuberant and disproportionally 
large. He was esteemed a just and honourable 
man. In his business transactions he was pre- 
cise and punctual to an unusual degree ; but so 
far from being a rigorous creditor, he not only 
lent with liberality, but showed the utmost for- 
bearance towards his debtors provided their 
conduct was truthful and sincere. His imme- 
diate relatives were persons of position and con- 
sequence ; and his brother, Dr. Samuel Parkman, 
was minister of the church of which Dr. Webster 





was a parishioner. In his own house, Dr. Park- 
man was remarkable for methodical and un- 
varying punctuality—so much so, that in the 
course of very many years he was never known 
to be late for the dinner-hour, which was half- 
past two o’clock; and his land-agent, who had 
occasion to be with him daily, said that during 
fourteen years, calling at least fifty times a year, 
he never failed in a single instance to find him 
at home. 

At an early hour on Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 23, 1849, a gentleman, whose name the 
servant did not eatch, called at Dr. Parkman’s 
house, No. 8, Walnut-street, Boston, and had 
a hasty interview with him, the result of which 
was an appointment to meet him the same after- 
noon at half-past one o’clock. He did not tell his 
family who the person was, or where the inter- 
view was to take place. After breakfast, he 
left home, cheerful as usual, and proceeded to 
his ordinary business and his customary visits 
to his tenants. He had an invalid daughter, 
to whom he was tenderly attached ; and, as it 
drew near dinner-time, he purchased for her | 
some fresh lettuces, a rare delicacy at that sea- 
son of the year. These he left ina shop close to 
the Medical College, where he made some other 
purchases, saying he wouid return for them in a 
few minutes on his way home. This was about 
a quarter to two o’clock in the forenoon, but he 
returned no more—nor was he ever again seen 
alive. 

The surprise and uneasiness of his house- 
hold increased to alarm as evening fell and night 
set in; but when morning came with no tidings 
of him, his friends and relatives placed them- 
selves in active communication with the civil 
authorities and the police. Great excitement 
prevailed in Cambridge and Boston ; the walls 
were placarded with notices and rewards; the 
river and harbour were dragged; and the yards 
and cellars of the houses near which he was last 
seen were diligently examined. But the labours 
of the Saturday served in no degree to dispel the 
mystery of the day before. Up to Sunday, the 
only information received was the negative re- 
sult of fruitless inquiries made throughout an 
area extending for upwards of fifty miles on 
every side of Boston. Apprehension and dread 
at length deepened into conviction that Dr. 
Parkman was murdered, and his body made 
away with. 


II. 

During the progress of this vigilant pursuit, 
the police were more than once perplexed by as- 
surances of voluntary witnesses that the missing 
gentleman had been seen in remote parts of 
the city; and anonymous letters were received 
by the authorities evidently meant to divert 
their attention to places at a distance, and thus 
to draw them away from the real scene of the 
tragedy. At length, on the afternoon of Sunday 
the first reliable intelligence was received, but 
it did not bring down the chain of events to a 
much later moment than that at which Dr. 
Parkman had last been seen living. This in- 
formation was brought by Professor Webster to 
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the Reverend Dr. Parkman, the brother of the de- 
ceased. “On Sunday,” said the reverend gentle- 
man at a later period, “after my brother’s disap- 
pearance, we were in great perplexity and dis- 
tress. None of us wenttochurch. I passed the 
morning with my poor brother’s family; and 
after my return home, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, Dr. Webster came to my house. On 
entering the parlour, almost without the cus- 
tomary salutations, he said, ‘I come to tell you 
that I saw your brother at balf-past one o’clock 
on Friday, and paid him some money.’ ‘Then 
ou are the person,’ said I, ‘who called at my 
Souther’s house on Friday morning, and made 
the appointment to meet him in the afternoon ?” 
He replied that he was, and that he would have 
come to us sooner, but that he had not seen the 
notice of my brother’s disappearance until the 
evening before. I then said what a relief it was to 
us all to know who it was that came on Friday 
morning, as we feared that some one who meant 
him ill had called and beguiled him away. Dr. 
Webster said that he was the person. Dr. Park- 
man, he added, came to the Medical College at 
half-past one, when he paid him four hundred and 
eighty dollars. My brother, he told me, went 
out rapidly from the room where they met; 
whether he took the road to Cambridge Dr. 
Webster could not tell, but he intended to go 
there himself and ascertain.” 
Although this voluntary disclosure had the na- 
tural effect of concentrating attention on Profes- 
sor Webster—who was thus shown to have been 


the last person in whose company the missing 
gentleman was known to have been—suspicion 

id not for a moment attach to one so eminent 
and so intimate with the deceased. As a matter 
of course, search was made for the body at 
the Medical College; but, although this was 
thoroughly and narrowly carried on in all the 


other parts of the building, the gentlemen by 
whom it was conducted apologised with a smile 
to Dr. Webster for such a mere formality as an 
examination of Ais rooms. Dr. Webster, on his 
part, was frank and communicative with all who 
spoke on the subject; but it was remarked as 
extraordinary, by some who conversed with 
him, that his manner in alluding to Professor 
Parkman was cold and even testy, and that he 
offered no expressions of sympathy with the 
family under so awful and mysterious a bereave- 
ment. The story which Dr. Webster told 
varied in some minor details as he repeated it 
to different persons ; but substantially it was to 
the effect that Dr. Parkman came to the Medical 
College by appointment on Friday to receive 
payment of a sum lent by him to Dr. Webster, 
secured by a mortgage of his mineralogical 
and other collections ; that, on receiving the 
balance due to him, Dr. Parkman was about to 
retire without cancelling the deed, or leaving 
any evidence of its discharge; that, on Dr. 
Webster reminding him of this, he turned back, 
dashed his pen across the signature, and said 
in the course of the week he would have a 
formal release registered at Cambridge ; and that 
he then went away, ascending the stairs by two 





steps at atime, and Dr. Webster saw him no 
more. 

The fact being thus made public that there had 
been pecuniary relations between them, a more 
minute investigation of Dr. Parkman’s accounts 
disclosed a state of the affair, which, as regarded 
Dr. Webster, was not altogether satisfactory. 
It appeared that, for some years, Dr. Webster’s 
financial circumstances had been painfully com- 
— that he had been repeatedly relieved 

y loans of money from Dr. Parkman at no ex- 
orbitant rates. In the payment of these, Dr. 
Webster had all along manifested his habitual 
want of punctuality ; ut his irregularities were 
treated leniently by Dr. Parkman, so long as he 
believed them to be occasioned by absolute 
inability to pay. Thus, a debt of four hundred 
dollars, contracted in 1842, remained unpaid 
five years after, when Dr. Parkman made him a 
further advance of two thousand dollars, on 
the security of personal property, including his 
cabinet of minerals. So far, however, from 
emerging out of his difficulties, Dr. Webster, 
in 1849, while still indebted for a considerable 
balance of this loan, applied to Mr. Shaw, a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Parkman, to raise a further 
sum, to save, as he said, his furniture from 
seizure, and, with this view, he sold to 
him the very minerals which were still under 
mortgage to his other creditor. Justly in- 
censed at this breach of faith, Dr. Parkman, on 
learning the deception that had been practised 
on him, avowed his determination to compel 
Dr. Webster to discharge his debts to him. 
From this period he pursued him as a man 
would who felt his confidence had been mis- 
ome and his trust violated, and who regarded 

is debtor as a dishonourable man. This reso- 
lution he caused to be communicated to Dr. 
Webster; but even then he consented to further 
delay, under a promise that the professor would 
wipe off the debt, on a certain day, out of the 

roceeds of the tickets about to be issued to 
uis class for lectures at the Medical College. 

Here a fresh breach of faith occurred. Dr. 
Webster received the money for his lectures, 
but, instead of paying Dr. Parkman, he used it to 
appease other and more importunate creditors. 
Indignant at this fresh and flagrant breach of 
faith and honour, Dr. Parkman appears to have 
importuned Dr. Webster with determined per- 
severance; he threatened to commence wo 
proceedings, to seize his furniture, and to de- 
prive him of his professorship. He called at 
the Medical College, and, to be certain of 
finding the professor, seated himself in his class- 
room, and when the class was dispersing asked 
for his money. He dunned him in the streets ; 
he rode over to Cambridge, and repeated 
his demands there. At length, on Monday, 
19th of November, Parkman left Dr. Webster 
at the college, in high indignation at his re- 
peated subterfuges. On Tuesday, Dr. Webster 
made fresh overtures for pacification; and on 
Thursday, the day before his final disappearance, 
Dr. Parkman rode over to Cambridge, and had 
an interview with him at his own residence. 
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On Friday morning, as Dr. Webster admitted, 
he went to Dr. Parkman’s house, and asked 
him to call on him at half-past one the same day 
at the college. That engagement he kept punc- 
tually, and there all discernible trace of him 
ended. 

A further disclosure was, however, made, 
which showed that one material portion of Dr. 
Webster’s story was untrue. A gentleman fami- 
liar with the accounts of both, and aware of the 
only possible funds out of which Dr. Webster 
had the means of paying, discovered that, 
after Dr. Parkman’s disappearance, Dr. Web- 
ster had applied that money to a totally dif- 
ferent purpose, and, consequently, that his 
debt had not been discharged as he represented. 
Suspicion thus engendered as to one point 
became painfully excited by further scrutiny 
into others. Dr. Webster’s professional duties, 
it will be remembered, lay partly at Harvard 
College, in Cambridge, and partly at the 
Medical School at Boston. At the latter his 
lectures were delivered on four days in each 
week—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday—ending at one o’clock on each occa- 
sion. In inviting Dr. Parkman to call on him 
on Friday at half-past one, he named an hour 
at which all the classes would be closed and the 
students dispersed ; besides which, the interval 
from one o’clock on Friday till his pupils would 
reassemble ‘on the Tuesday following was the 
longest that could occur in any week without 
risk of intrusion from visitors or persons on 
business. It was the professor’s habit to 
return to Cambridge immediately after the 
delivery of his lecture at Boston; but it was 
noticed that on Friday, the 23rd, he re- 
mained in his laboratory till late in the winter 
evening ; that he returned to his rooms again 
on Saturday, when there was no class to 
address, a thing he was not known to do 
before, and not only so, but that he came there 
on Sunday. Nor was this all; in the week 
which followed there fell a festival of the church, 
during which no lectures were delivered after 
Tuesday. Yet on every day of that week— 
from Monday till Friday—Dr. Webster was 
daily at the college, and closeted, with locked 
doors, in his laboratory till unusually late hours. 
Still more remarkable, he had directed the ser- 
vants to light none of the stoves in his rooms 
on those days; and yet on each of them he had 
fires laid and lighted by himself, and these were 
of more than ordinary heat and intensity, espe- 
cially one in the assay furnace. The key of one 
door, which led to a sink attached to the labo- 
ratory, and which usually hung upon a particular 
nail, was every day carried home by Dr. Webster. 
It was also remembered that on Saturday, 
which at the college was the ordinary day for a 
general cleaning and dusting, the servants pre- 
sented themselves as usual to perform their 
work, but they could not get admittance to Dr. 
Webster’s rooms, and that he spoke through 
the closed door, and ordered them a. 

Meantime, during these few dreadfu days of 

ater 


anxiety and alarm, Dr. Webster, though 





in returning home, spent his evenings as usual 
in Cambridge, took his daughters to parties, 
played whist with his friends, mingled in the 
customary hospitalities of the place, sympathised 
with the general consternation of the society, 
and compared his own conjectures with those of 
others as to the fate of that friend who had so 
suddenly and so mysteriously disappeared from 
amongst them. 
III. 

But there was one individual who, during this 
period of terror and perplexity, kept his eye 
with more than ordinary steadiness upon Dr. 
Webster, and from the first strongly suspected 
him to be the murderer of Dr. Parkman. This 
was Ephraim Littlefield, the janitor of the 
Medical College, who had charge of the build- 
ing, and who, with his wife and servants, oc- 
cupied apartments in the basement. Littlefield 
was stirred by the reproach flung upon the in- 
stitution that the missing man had been seen to 
enter its door, and was never known to leave it 
again. Every time he appeared in the streets 
he was disquieted by innuendoes of the people, 
that if the body were found anywhere, it would 
be found there. He narrowly watched the 
movements of Dr. Webster ; and, familiar as he 
was with all the economy and arrangements of 
the institution and its professors, he could not 
be otherwise than surprised by his excep- 
tional acts, and by his mysterious closet- 
ings with bolted doors at unaccustomed hours, 
Littlefield was dissatisfied with the imperfect 
and superficial examination which the autho- 
rities had on two occasions made in Dr. Web- 
ster’s apartments. He recalled that, although 
the Cambridge carrier had always theretofore 
taken parcels for the lecturer into the labo- 
ratory, orders were given at this particular 
time that he should deposit them outside the 
door. He had been present by accident at one 
of the incriminatory interviews between Dr. 
Webster and Dr. Parkman, when the latter 
taxed him with fraud, and threatened him 
*‘ unless something was settled to-morrow.” 
He remembered that about the same time Dr. 
Webster made curious inquiries of him as to 
how access could be had to the vault be- 
neath the anatomy school, into which were 
thrown the human remains from the dissecting- 
tables. He asked if a light would burn in that 
vault so as to exhibit its contents, but the 
janitor told him no, for he had recently hung a 
negro’s head there to macerate, but the cord 
rotted and the skull fell, and when he tried to 
raise it the foul air extinguished the lamp. 

Littlefield called to mind that on Thursday, the 
day before the Friday, Dr. Webster had asked 
him to procure him from the hospital a jar full 
of human blood, on which he meant, he said, to 
experiment in the course of to-morrow’s lec- 
ture; but, as no patients were that day bled, 
the janitor was unable to procure it. It oc- 
curred to the porter, had blood been discovered 
in the laboratory during the search, how easy 
it would have been to assert that it was the 
same blood that had been brought there from 
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the hospital. He remembered on the fatal 
Friday to have seen a sledge-hammer in a par- 
ticular spot in Dr. Webster’s room, to which it 
had been moved from its accustomed place in 
another apartment; that sledge-hammer had 
never since been seen, although it had been 
sought for. 

e remembered that on Friday, the 23rd, after 
the business of the classes was over, when it 
was his duty to arrange the laboratory table 
and extinguish the fires, he tried with his pass- 
key the several doors, by any one of which he 
had access daily to Dr. Webster’s rooms, but 
found the whole of them not only locked, but 
barred and bolted on the inside, and he could 

et no reply to his knock, although he heard 

Br. Webster moving inside, and listened to 
the noise of the water-pipes, which were flow- 
ing with unusual continuance. Again, it was 
the custom when the professor left for the 
day, to leave the doors unfastened, so as to 
give ready access to the servants. Dr. Webster, 
at this particular time, when he went to his 
own house at Cambridge, made all the doors 
fast—a precaution which had never before been 
taken. 

Dr. Webster had two laboratories; one on 
the same floor as his lecture-room, and the 
other on the floor below it. A staircase 
connected the two. Littlefield remembered 
that on the day following the visit of Dr. 
Parkman, when he had lighted the stove in 
the upper room, and was moving to retire 
through the lower one, the professor stopped 
him abruptly, and directed him to pass out by 
a different door. All that Saturday, as well 
as the succeeding days, Dr. Webster, while at 
the college, remained locked in-doors; and 
the janitor recollected how each morning on 
arriving the doctor asked for the news, and 
whether any tidings had been heard of Dr. 
Parkman; and he could not fail to observe 
that whereas at former times when he spoke 
he “held his head up, and looked him in 
the face, he held down his head now, seemed 
agitated and confused, and he thought he 
looked pale.” 

Thus the floors of the laboratory had not 
been cleaned by any of the servants for a week ; 
yet when Littlefield saw them by chance, the 
tiles were still wet, as if from a recent washing. 
On Tuesday he was admitted to the private 
room, and, after attending to the fire in it, he 
asked whether he should light the one in the 
laboratory below; but Dr. Webster said 
no, as the things he was about to lecture 
on did not require heat; yet some hours 
later, on passing the room, the fire in that 
furnace was burning so fiercely, that the 
janitor was unable to lay his hand upon the 
outside wall. 

On a conference on all these matters between 
the janitor and his wife, they came to the con- 
clusion that Dr. Webster must be in some 
manner involved in the disappearance of Dr. 
Parkman, and forthwith the janitor communi- 
cated his suspicions, and the grounds for them, 





to some of the authorities of the Medical College, 
and addressed himself to watch with greater 
stealth the further proceedings of the professor. 
He listened at his doors, climbed up to look in 
at his windows, and though he detected nothing 
specific, he was able to mark the extraordinary 
consumption of fuel, the exhausting of the 
water in every receptacle, and the dripping con- 
dition of the walls of the staircase descend- 
ing to the laboratory. Thus baffled in all ac- 
cessible quarters, Littlefield bethought him of 
the only spot in the large building which had 
hitherto remained unsearched. ‘This was the 
vault below the sink in Dr. Webster’s room ; 
but as the doctor had of late carried the key in 
his own pocket, there was no means of seeing 
into it except by breaking a hole through 
the outer wall, in a part of the basement 
so difficult of access that it could only be 
reached by crawling along the earth between 
the spandril walls that supported the floor 
of the main building. ‘This repulsive task 
Littlefield at last undertook. He crept under 
the floors till he reached the wall, and 
worked incessantly, on Monday and Tuesday, 
with a crowbar and a cold chisel. His wife 
meantime kept watch, and a signal was to 
be given to warn him of the approach of 
Dr. Webster to the room above. At length, 
by dint of singular exertion, he cut through 
the five courses of brick of whith the stron 
wall consisted ; he opened a hole large enough 
to admit his arm with a lantern, and afterwards 
his head ; and there, resting on the dark earth, 
and spattered by the drip from the water-pi 
above, lay the mangled loins and pelvis of a 
human body. One ofthe thighs had been flung 
down along with it, the flesh had been partially 
stripped from the bones, and the muscles and 
ey cartilages were glittering in the sudden 
ight. 


IV. 


It was about sunset on a November evening 
when Littlefield made his appalling discovery. 
Forthwith he made it known to some of the 
professors, and to the relatives of Dr. Parkman. 
Accompanied by the officers of police, they re- 
paired to the Medical College, to confirm the 
fearful report of the janitor. They descended 
through the trap-door and crawled along the 
— till they reached the vault, whence they 

rew forth its fearful contents ; whereupon the 
City Marshal despatched officers to Cambridge 
to arrest Professor Webster. 

The professor had gone home to his family 
somewhat earlier that afternoon ; another dread- 
ful day was over; public suspense, unrelieved 
by any discovery, was now likely to subside, 
whilst every hour the chances of detection were 
becoming less and less, by the decomposition and 
gradual destruction of the proofs. A gentle- 
man had been calling on Dr. Webster, and was 
taking leave of him at the gate, when the chief 
of police presented himself, having stopped the 
carriage with his company a short distance off. 
Anxious to conceal from Dr. Webster as long 
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as possible that the purpose of their errand was 
to capture him, they told him no more than that 
the search was that night to be renewed at 
the college, and that he was wanted to be pre- 
sent. He went up the steps for his hat, 
and readily accompanied them to the coach. 
He talked freely by the way on the general 
news of the day, as well as the all-absorb- 
ing topic of Dr. Parkman, and it was only 
when he reached the city jail, between eight 
and nine o’clock, that he was informed that 
he had been brought there a prisoner, charged 
with murder. 

The effect on him was fearful; his first 
thought was for his children, He entreated 


that word might be sent home to his family, | g 


and he complained piteously that he had been 
torn away from them without the power to say 
farewell. “Oh, my children!” he exclaimed, 
in agony. “ What will they do? What will 
they think of me? He submitted helplessly to 
the usual search of his person, and in his pocket- 
book were found his two promissory notes to 
Dr. Parkman, with signatures not cancelled, 
but rudely defaced, as if smeared by a brush. 
The officer in whose custody he was, said that, 
at this stage, he thought he saw Dr. Webster 
take his hand from his pocket and put it to his 
mouth, and in a moment he had a spasm, as if 
in a fit. His mental sufferings were pitiable. 
He flung himself on a pallet in the lock-up, 
buried his face deep in the cushion, and lay 
in utter prostration. When called on to rise, 
he declared himself unable, without assistance. 
He was lifted to a chair, but his head hung 
down, his eyes flowed with hysterical tears, and 
perspiration poured from every pore, although 
the wind blew and the night was cold. He 
asked for water, but, when handed to him, he 
choked and could not drink, let the glass fall 
from his hand, and spilled the contents over his 
dress. When somewhat more composed, he 
re-entered the coach, and, about ten o’clock at 
night, accompanied the public officer to his rooms 
in the Medical College. He was taken to the 
laboratory, the mangled limbs were brought 
up from the vault below, and placed upon a 
board a few feet from him. He looked at them 
and shuddered, but made no remark, and was 
carried back to the prison. 

The following morning the examination of the 
apartments proceeded, and fresh discoveries were 
made of dreadful import. An old tea-chest, so 
packed as to appear to contain mineralogical 
specimens only, was upset and examined, when 
it proved to be filled with tan, in which was con- 
cealed the trunk of aman without head or arms. 
A sharp hunting-knife, stained with blood, 
fell out from among the tan, and a perfora- 
tion which such a knife would make was 
seen upon the lefi breast, severing the ribs 
and penetrating to the region of the heart. 
The public carrier remembered that, two days 
after the murder of Dr. Parkman, he, by order 
of Dr. Webster, had brought that empty tea- 
chest, together with a sack full of tan, from his 
private residence at Cambridge to the lecture- 





room in the Medical College. A butcher’s 
saw for dividing bones was found in the same 
place, and there were traces of fire upon the 
ieces, as if an unsuccessful attempt had 
Sonn made to burn the limbs before they had 
been thrown into the vault or concealed in the 
box of tan. A pair of overalls, or loose 
pantaloons, were taken from a press in the same 
room, which were stained with blood; and the 
spots presented this suggestive peculiarity : 
that instead of being of an oval or elongated 
shape, as they would have been had the drops 
fallen downward from a table, they were cir- 
cular, as would be the case if blood were 
spouting upwards from a body lying on the 
round, 

The ashes of the assay furnace were mixed 
with fragments of calcined bones, and amongst 
them were minute particles of gold and a 
mother-of-pearl shirt-button. Portions of the 
skull showed that the head had been cloven 
before it was committed to the fire. Of all 
the fragments found no one was a duplicate 
of any other, and those portions still miss- 
ing showed that the head, the arms, hands, 
and feet had been destroyed, as well as the 
right leg from the knee downwards. 

In proportion and dimensions these mangled 
limbs were all in conformity with the height 
and size of Dr. Parkman. But an extraordinary 
occurrence supplied the most irrefragible proof 
of their identity. The form of his jaw, it has 
already been stated, was peculiar; it projected 
so much, that amongst his familiars he was 
known by the sobriquet of “Chin.” His teeth 
were decayed, and he wore a false set, con- 
sisting of a mineral block mounted in gold. 
Amongst the cinders and scoriz of the stove a 
block of mineral teeth was found resting on the 
bottom of the grate, and these an experienced 
dentist at once recognised as the identical set 
which he had made for Dr. Parkman three 
years before, and had repaired only a fort- 
night since. From the singular formation of 
the jaw, the fitting of these teeth required 
more than ordinary care. An unusual number 
of casts, moulds, and trial-plates had to be pre- 
pared; all of these the artist was enabled to 
ener, and with startling distinctness he 

emonstrated their identity with the fragments 

now discovered. The calcined portions had 
pieces of bone still adhering to them—a proof 
that the artificial teeth had been attached to 
the head when both were flung together into 
the furnace. 

A singular implement found in the labora- 
tory was a grapnel, made out of a number of 
large fish-hooks, tied on to a long wooden 
handle; and the twine by which they were 
made fast proved to be a portion of the 
same marlin cord with which the thigh was 
compressed into the hollow of the ribs. A 
ball of this twine was found in the doctor’s 
room. 

The conduct of Dr. Webster, from the 
moment of his committal, showed an absolute 
hopelessness of escape. The janitor was evi- 
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dently the individual whom he had most reason 
to dread, and on being told that Littlefield was 
the person who discovered the bones in the 
vault, he smote his thigh, and in a low voice 
murmured, “ Then I am a ruined man !” 
Overwhelmed with this conviction, when ar- 
raigned before the magistrates on the Monday 
following his arrest, he declined to submit him- 
self for examination, or to offer any explanation 
whatsoever of the appalling incidents by which 
he was imperilled He never ventured even to ask 
for a copy of the charges on which he was con- 
signed to prison. It is not possible now to say 
whether this reticence was the result of despair, 
or whether he regarded silence as the safest 
course, at a crisis when his only possible 
chance might lay in the hesitation on the part 
of a jury to convict on evidence which was 
still exclusively circumstantial. His demeanour 
continued calm during the long interval be- 


tween committal in November and the open- | p 


ing of his trial in the following March. On 
that solemn occasion he pleaded “ Not guilty ” 
to the charge of murdering Dr. Parkman. 
His outward fortitude never for a moment 
deserted him during the twelve days over which 
the trial was protracted; and link by link the 
formidable chain of evidence coiled itself round 
him. Even when the fatal sentence of death 
was pronounced, he still protested his inno- 
cence, and declared himself the victim of secret 
conspiracy and public delusion. 


v 


The interval between sentence and execution 
was long, owing to the hearing of a writ of error 
on a matter of form, as well as deliberations on 
petitions for a new trial, all of which were in- 
effectual. At length, early in July, the Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts presided in a State 
Committee on Pardons to consider a petition 
from Dr. Webster, which contained his confes- 
sion of the murder, coupled with an entreaty 
that his punishment might be commuted from 
death to imprisonment, on the grounds that 
the provocation he received from Dr. Parkman 
had so exasperated him that he slew him in a 
paroxysm of fury. This crime must, therefore, 
he argued, be regarded not as deliberate murder, 
but as homicide in the mitigated form of man- 
slaughter. This appeal, like the previous one, 
was unsuccessful. ‘The Committee of Pardons, 
in their report, failed to recognise in the con- 
vict’s statement an impress of truth such as 
could weaken the recorded proof of premedita- 
tion, and the sentence was eventually carried 
into execution. 

Coupling this most extraordinary confes- 
sion with the evidence previously given, it 
was apparent that in the midst of the inter- 
view .to which he had invited Dr. Parkman, 
Dr. Webster had suddenly felled him by a blow 
which crushed in the skull. The alleged provo- 
cation given him by Dr. Parkman was, toa great 
extent, untrue. The unhappy prisoner found 
it essential to dwell upon this in order to 





sustain his palliative assertion of anger and 
sudden rage ; but the preparations he had made, 
and the appliances he had in readiness to 
get rid of the dead body, were altogether in- 
consistent with the theory of surprise, and only 
reconcilable with deliberate and careful pre- 
meditation, 

Having deprived his victim of life, he said that 
he raised the dead body from the floor of the upper 
laboratory, where it was stretched, and dragged 
it into the private room adjoining, in ey 
was a sink, and there he stripped it of every 
article of clothing, including the hat and boots ; 
and these he consumed in the stove, along 
with the contents of the pockets, excepting a 
watch, which he flung into the river in the 
evening as he made his way home to Cam- 
bridge. The next movement was to lift the 
bedy into the sink, and this Dr. Webster ex- 
plained that he effected by sitting the corpse 
artially erect in the corner, and, climbing up 
into the sink himself, he succeeded in dragging 
it up. There he quickly dismembered it by 
means of the sharp hunting-knife found in the 
tan, and the blood as it flowed he washed 
down by a continuous stream from the water- 
pipe. The head and other parts he carried to 
the lower laboratory, and there burned them in 
the stove ; the hands and feet he disposed of in 
the same manner the following day. The trunk 
thus disfigured he divided into halves, each 
of which he placed in the leaden cisterns under 
the laboratory tables, covering them thoroughly 
with a strong solution of alkali, in the hope that 
it would macerate, and so dissolve the flesh. In 
this he was disappointed ; and he was forced to 
withdraw the bones and dispose of them as 
they were eventually found in the box aud in 
the vault, from the latter of which places he 
could readily draw up the limbs with the fish- 
hooks and grapnel as he found facilities for 
burning them. In moving these heavy pieces 
of human flesh across the pavement and down 
the stairs, blood was necessarily spattered on 
the walls; and the marks of this he removed 
by washing the place with diluted nitrate of 
copper—a preparation which he knew to be an 
active solvent of blood. 

But the destruction of a human body by fire 
proved to be agreatly more tedious process than 
the professor had at first imagined, more espe- 
cially as he had to work with a number of small 
stoves and fireplaces instead of one capacious 
furnace. An amateur anatomist, who gave evi- 
dence on the trial, illustrated this difficulty by 
stating that he had much experience in “ burn- 
ing up and getting rid of human remains” after 
dissection ; and, from the peculiar sniell, it was 
extremely difficult to effect it without attract- 
ing attention. He had once, he said, received 
as a present from the United States Marshal the 
dead body of a pirate, whose bones only he was 
desirous to preserve, and being obliged to get 
rid quickly of the flesh, as the weather was 
warm, he found that it required nearly two days 
to consume the soft parts alone with pine- 
chips and other highly combustible fuel. He 
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had to aecount to the police for the offen- 
—— it occasioned in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Professor Webster, although he had several 
fires alight, had other and greater difficulties 
to contend with; he had only a limited time 
which he could give on each day to his disgust- 
ing task. His appearance at the college at un- 
usual hours would attract notice, and on the 
dark evenings of November the light from the 
fires would betray the fact that he had the 
furnaces burning in his room, after he had forbid- 
den the janitor to have any fires kindled there. 
Hence, day after day he had to renew the 
hideous labour, to go from stove to stove feeding 
his “strange fires” with such portions of their 
dreadful fuel as he thought they could consume, 
still chafing at the tardy process of combustion ; 
and night after night he had to suspend the 
sickening task, conceal the unburned limbs in 
their respective hiding-places, and betake himself 
to his own home, there to meet the anxious 
inquiries of his family, and the welcome of his 
innocent daughters. 

The mental effort is beyond ordinary com- 
prehension which must have been summoned up 
to carry a man through such an ordeal; to 
nerve him for the cheerful assemblies of his 
friends in the evening ; to enable him to discuss 
with composure the one terrific subject which 
engrossed the thoughts of every circle of so- 
ciety ; to answer the inquiries of anxious friends 
in the public streets; and to deliver his accus- 
tomed lecture to his class, separated only by a 
partition from the room which was the scene 
of his recent crime, and within which, only dis- 
tant a few feet, was hidden the unburied corpse 
of his victim. Through these revolting scenes 
the professor was forced to sustain himself, till 
all was suspended by the fatal discovery of the 
mutilated body in the vault. 

With this ample confession of his guilt, coupled 
with the story of Dr. Parkman’s provocation, 
Dr. Webster threw himself on the merciful 
consideration of the state authorities. But 
the result was disappointment; the governor 
and his colleagues came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that there was nothing in the pri- 
soner’s statement to form a basis for inter- 
vention, and that the safety of the community, 
the inviolability of the law, and the principles 
of impartial justice, demanded the execution of 
the sentence. 

This decision was pronounced on the 17th 
of July, 1850, and on the 30th of August fol- 
lowing the high sheriff of Boston endorsed on 
the back of the death-warrant, previously directed 
to him by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
“That on that day, between the hours of nige 
and ten o’clock in the forenoon, within the en- 
closed yard of the prison, and in the presence 
of the public officers and twelve other citizens 
summoned to be witnesses of the fact, John W. 
Webster, convicted of. the murder of Dr. Park- 
man, was hanged by the neck until he was 
dead. And that on its being duly certified 
that life was extinct, he had caused the dead 


body to be enclosed in a coffin, and given up to 
his relatives, in accordance with the request of 
the convict made two days before.” 





YOU DID! 


I. 

As children, when we used to play 

Upon the beach in muslin frocks, 
And form’d a tangled disarray 

Of soaking shoes and tatter'd socks ; 
When nurse was driven to complain, 

And kind mamma so gently chid, 
Begging you ne’er to err again, 

You said you wouldn’t—but you did. 


I. 

When Betty, whom you work'd so hard, 

And yet who loved you none the less, 
Was pray’d, so urgently, to guard 

A secret from your governess ; 
You recollect her puzzled look, 

Wishing to do as she was bid, 
And voice of badly feigned rebuke, 

Which vow’d she wouldn’t—but she did. 


It. 
And when, one afternoon, from town 
(“ Forbidden fruit” supposed to be) 
A new three-volume batch came down 
From Mr. Mudie’s library ; 
You promised that, howe’er assail’d, 
You would not even raise the lid, 
But curiosity prevail’d 
Against obedience—and you did. 


Iv. 

That garden party! far the best 

Of any I have e’er enjoy’d: 
We sat together, while the rest 

(Bare chance!) were otherwise employ’d ; 
Though your mamma had talk’d for hours, 

And ventur’d firmly to forbid 
A téte-a-téte among the flowers ; 

You said you wouldn’t—but you did. 


v. 
The things that happen’d ‘neath the shade 
Of clematis that cluster’d fair, 
The things we look’d, and thought, and said, 
And hoped, are neither here nor fhere. 
I know not if the day was fine, 
Or ’neath the clouds the sun was hid; 
I know to one request of mine 
You said you wouldn’t—and you did. 








A COUNTRY WORKHOUSE. 


Anotuer phase of misdoing here. We have 
crossed England again, and are on the railway 
which is part of the high road to India and the 
East. Still on the track of shameful, flagrant 
abuses; still fighting the drearily, uphill fight 


‘against highly sanctioned cruelties and legally 


committed wrong. Passing down Southamp- 
ton-wards, the reader may remark a formal, 
gloomy building standing off the railway to 
the left. It has small narrow windows and 
high walls. Its shape is of the well-known 
windmill pattern, with the four wings for 
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wards and the centre for the master’s house. 
A younger brother of the Millbank Peni- 
tentiary, who has settled down to agricul- 
tural pursuits, with a surly regret for the turn- 
keys and warders, the handcuffs and punish- 
ment cells of the metropolitan head of the 
family, is what this building suggests most 
strongly as we pass it in the train. To ask at 
the station, a few miles further, what it is; 
to shorten our journey and sacrifice the re- 
mainder of our fare on learning it is a work- 
house ; to be seated in a frouzy fly and to be 
rolling past vast manufactories, the mere look 
of which should act as a powerful tonic, so 
full are they of iron; and to be in a large 
garden where a couple of labourers are at 
work, and where one of the latter, touching 
his hat, follows us into the house—all this 
is part of the set purpose with which our in- 
vestigations commenced. Our route for the 
day had been to another workhouse in a dif- 
ferent county; but seeing this one, with its 
barrack-prison-penitentiary air, we decided to 
inspect it, without at the time knowing its 
name, or neighbourhood, or guardian board. Its 
physiognomy was enough, and its internal cha- 
racter was fully in accordance with what we 
had seen written on its face. 

The red-faced gardener—who is a healthy, 
stalwart, loud-voiced, brisk-mannered fellow, 
who looks as if he could fell an ox, and who, on 
a nearer inspection, might be the foreman or 
overlooker of a factory in which manual labour 
is severe—turns out to be the master. A bois- 
terous hearty man of five-and-forty, confident 
and strong, nothing will give him greater 4 
sure than to show us over the house. ‘“‘ He’s 
a worker he is, and has been all his days; 
and he’s been in the service of the Poor 
Law Board, man and boy, the best part of 
his life. A young-looking man, you think? 
Ah, but he was porter a many years before he 
was master, that’s where it is, you see, and now he 
is looking forward to being ‘ superannuasiated,’ 
if his employers will be so good. Always given 
satisfaction, and never had no complaints either 
irom his guardians or from the Poor Law 
Board; always at it, you see, always busy— 
ean’t bear being idle ; and there’s always some- 
thing to do about a house this size. Much 
help from the inmates? Well, he naturally 
gets what he can, but it’s poor work with the 
class he’s got to deal with. All got something 
the matter with ’em—old, or ill, or infirm, or 
imbecile—so that the plain truth is, it ain’t 
possible to get a good day’s work out of one of 
’em.” “ Are there none of them able-bodied ?” 
we ask. “It would be a positive treat to see 
an able-bodied man in this workhouse,” the 
master assures us, with strong feeling, “ for 
then there might be a chance of having one’s 
directions regularly and properly carried out. 
As it is, he hopes we’ll excuse it, if there’s any- 
thing out of order. He tries his best to keep 
things straight, and he’s always at it himself. 
His gentlemen, too, the guardians that is, are 
always ready to back him up, always wanting 








to do everything for the poor creatures, and to 
make ’em happy.” If appearances did not belie 
this master more than is those faithful tell-tales’ 
wont, he was a kind-hearted, well-meaning 
servant, anxious to do his duty, and with a 
wholesome reverence for “ his gentlemen,” and 
his pastors, masters, and superiors generally. 
He would have made an admirable boatswain, 
or drill-sergeant ; an able member of the fire- 
brigade, a good gang-master or sub-contractor. 
His lungs, his gait, his bustling busy air, his 
love of order and discipline, his overflowing 
health, his abundant physical energy, marked 
him out for these or cognate employments. He 
was one of those vigorous creatures who seem 
like a tornado in a sick-room, and who, with the 
best and kindest intentions, would speak to a 
sinking invalid in a stentorian whisper, calcu- 
lated to take the roof off St. Paul’s, or, stronger 
testimony still, to be heard distinctly in St. 
Stephen’s. That is when the sinking invalid 
is not a pauper. What the tone is in the 
latter case we shall have the means of 
judging presently; for though “our gentle- 
men” have hired a paid nurse from Netley, 
she confines her attention to the female in- 
firmary ward, and holds it to be no part of 
her duty to attend upon sick or dying men. 
Need the master tell us he would prefer to 
have her help, though for that matter all the 
sick are oa looked after, we may take his 
word. 

The female infirmary contains four patients, 
and has a foot-warmer, a bed-pan, a plentiful 
supply of water, a sufficiency of towels, and 
fairly appointed beds. One of the water-beds 
is in London, being mended, but the other is in 
use ; and from the poor girl who sits reading at 
the fire to the poor invalid who is pouting her 
life away in bed, these infirmary inmates seem 
decently housed and cared for. It is true the 
nurse’s complaint that the windows could not 
be opened without, in wet weather, letting the 
rain pour in, nor in cold weather without giving 
all the inmates cold, might be avoided by the 
simple process of making them movable at the 
top; while her statement as to the foul smell 
arising from the closet close by, was a suffi- 
ciently grave reflection upon the management ; 
but this infirmary, with its light cheerful aspect, 
its bright fire, and trained nursing, was so supe- 
rior to what we saw subsequently, that we are 
anxious to look on the bright side, and to give 
full credit for the pains taken to supply the 
more obvious and pressing wants. We hint 
that with but four sick people to look after, the 
nurse must Jead a somewhat leisurely life ; and, 
feeling considerably puzzled as to the extent of 
the staff under our rigorous friend, the master, 
if the remainder of the house is looked after on 
the same liberal scale, we pass to the male in- 
firmary. 

Our puzzle is at an end. The female in- 
firmary, which was built some years since as a 
fever hospital, is away from the main building, 
and its arrangements are as exceptional as its 
architecture. There, the windows admitted 
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light as well as rain, and could be looked out of 
by the people inside. Here, they are inge- 
niously arranged to admit the minimum of 
light, and to make looking out impossible. 
The other arrangements are to match. The 
sick men die unnursed, or with such nurs- 
ing as a shambling invalid pauper thinks 
proper to supply. This man cannot read, 
and, though one in whom our friend the master 
“has great confidence, or he wouldn’t be 
allowed to be here,” is as painfully unfit for 
duty as ignornt, shiftless incompetence can 
make him. 

Take this room, with its melancholy semi- 
circle of white-smocked aged figures, crouching 
round the fire. They sit, each in his chair, 
motionless and silent, and blinking at the hot 
coals as if to learn from them the mystery of 
their drudging, cheerless lives. ‘Old age, gen- 
tlemen, old age and infirmities are what they’re 
suffering from ; and they’ve been good labourers 
in their day.” They are all under medical 
treatment, as the row of bottles on the shelf 
opposite the fire testifies ; and their beaten, wory 
look, their bovine, placid endurance of evil, as 
they moved their poor mouths helplessly toand fro, 
gave to the scriptural quotation in illuminated 
characters over the doorway, “ Rest in the Lord, 
wait patiently for Him,” a rather bitter signifi- 
cance. Illuminated writing, garish lettering, 
mock medisval seroll-work—all told their own 
story of gratified taste, and seemed terribly 
out of place here. ‘Given by one of the ladies 


who visits the house,” explained the master, in 
his hearty quarter-deck manner; and the con- 
trast between the drawing-room look of the text 
and the demeanour of the poor wretches it was 
meant to guide, was not the less striking for 


this fact. These old men were clean, and were 
mercifully permitted to wait by the fire in-doors, 
and not huddled into potato-shed or yard, as in 
the workhouse described last week. But they 
were so obviously waiting for death, so removed 
in their utter indifference or ignorance from all 
sense of our presence, so oblivious of everything 
but the fire, that for sheer pity’s sake we spoke 
to none of them. There they sat, each with 
the same distinctiveness of feature as a close 
observer may discover in a flock of sheep, to 
which in their uniform smocks they bore a strong 
generic resemblance. There is something awe-in- 
spiring in humanity from which the spirit seems 
to be already winging its flight ; and to rouse 
any of these poor creatures from their torpid 
trance with questions as to diet or treatment, 
was felt to be impossible. A semicircle 
of clay figures whose breathing arrangements 
continued somehow after life had fled, but who, 
for all rational purposes of existence, for com- 
prehension of their own identity, or the identity 
of those formerly dearest to them; for feeling 
aught higher than a confused consciousness that 
the fire gave comfort and warmth ; for hope, or 
love, or regrets; for any of the complex feel- 
ings which go to make up sentient humanity, 
seemed as dead as the oldest mummy or the 
earliest pre-Adamite. 





We ask in low tones of the master as to their 
several ailments. “ Mostly old age, of course,” 
that ostentatiously able-bodied person replies, 
adding, with increased cheerfulness, “but here 
are their bottles, if you’d like to examine them, 
gentlemen.” These are embrocations, to swallow 
which would be certain death ; harmless mix- 
tures, to be taken by spoonfuls every few hours ; 
liniments and potions ; drugs to act powerfully 
in one way upon the human system, and drugs 
having aa ower in a precisely opposite 
direction—all labelled and ranged upon the 
shelf. We ask whose duty it is to see that 
these helpless people take the drugs prescribed 
for them, and are told the wardsman. This 
is the shambling broken-down fellow in dirty 
fustian, who fumbles at his greasy cap, and 
bows and smiles, and is blandly confident. “Oh 
yes, gentlemen, I’m very particular, very par- 
ticular indeed, that they as their medicines at 
the right time. I allers gives it out to them 
myself, gentiemen—allers, and I’m never late 
with it, no, never. Here the medicine is, and 
there the inmates are, and they all has every 
drop the doctor sends—every drop.” Here, as 
elsewhere, there is an eagerness to repudiate 
all desire to appropriate the medicines prescribed 
for others, as if not to drink off nauseous medi- 
cines surreptitiously were in itself a highly meri- 
torious act of self-denial. The master supports 
the wardsman with unabated heartiness. “A 
respectable man, this; he wouldn’t say any- 
thing but what’s true, or do anything but 
what’s right, and you surely take what he says, 
gentlemen—you may take what he says.” At 
this time the canvas bundle nearest the fire 
gives a feeble bleat, as if for help; but on look- 
ing round we find the old pauper composing it 
to be still, moving his mouth to and fro like 
the rest, and to be blinking stolidly as ever at 
the fire. So our conversation is resumed, not 
without a nervous dread that “‘ something may 
happen,” as the phrase goes; that the last 
remnant of some Fife may slip away before we 
leave. ‘‘ What is this medicine, and how often 
is it used?” asked my medical companion, hold- 
ing up a bottle containing some five ounces of 
diluted sugar of lead. “ Weil, sir, I can’t read, 
so I can’t say what it is; but they all know 
their own bottles, sir, and that prevents mistake 
This is the guarantee formed by ratepayers, 
guardians, a the Poor Law Board! This the 
fitness of the “respectable man” for the most 
delicate and responsible of duties! It was im- 
possible to suppress all tokens of the horror we 
felt ; and the master, who became healthier and 
more vigorous every moment, added breezily, 
“But I’m generally about myself, you know, 
snihatae-aunlg about; for I’m always at 
it, and nothing takes place without my know- 
ing.” The group, nodding, blinking, dozing, 
and silently chewing the cud at the fire, seemed 
so incapable of choice or thought; their chry- 
salis state was so utterly opposed to the exercise 
of any reasoning faculty—even to the compre- 
hension of where they were, or what their life 
had been—that to suppose them capable of 
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choice of medicine, or of doing aught than 
swallow mechanically whatever was put be- 
fore them, seemed little short of madness. 
Useless, defenceless, impotent, and with no- 
thing their own but the power of choice be- 
tween them and the death which the drugs 
at their elbow would provide, the sacred in- 
junction, “Rest in the Lord,” and wait 
for death, in its ornamental lettering and semi- 
ecclesiastical dress, seemed little better than a 
mockery. 

A few paces and we are in another ward, with 
a man dying of cancer in one corner, and two 
other patients in beds opposite him. It would 
be improper to detail in these columns the 
worst of the evils rampant here. It is sufli- 
cient to say these patients were untended, save 
by the shambling pauper who could not read, 
and that the evidence of neglect was more 
palpable than among the clean old people in 
the adjoining room. One of the men was up, 
and partly dressed; another gazed at us with 
fierce eyes from his bed; while the third, and 
cancerous one, neither spoke nor moved, but 
groaned heavily, as if in his acute pain. “They 
say I’m well, and I’m to go,” said the man in 
the bed furthest from the door—a man with 
hollow cheeks and hungry eyes, which followed 
us irritably wherever we went—“but I’m fit 
for nought, and I can’t stand for weakness. 
Complaints? I don’t know what yer means by 
complaints. Complaining won’t give me work, 
or make me fit for working, I reckon. Com- 
Come to lie where I do, with a man 


ome! 
ike that in the corner, sleeping in the same 
room with yer, and ye’ll perhaps know what 


complaining means. Have I enough to eat ? 
Am I well taken care of? Do I enjoy my 
food? Yes, yes, well enough—well enough. 
It isn’t for the like of me to make a fuss. Lie 
here—lie here, that’s all I ask yer, and yer 
won’t want a book or a compass to teach yer 
how to be unhappy. What’s the use of talking ? 
Here I am, and here I’ve been, and here I’ve 
got to quit next Tuesday, thank God; though 
I know no more what’s to become of me than 
a child unborn. Bin in this parish all my life, 
and my father before me; know my duty, and 
know it ain’t for me to find particular fault. 
Lie here on yer back for three weeks—lie here 
on yer back, and then ye’ll know more than 
_— get by poking about with a pencil and a 
ittle book, and asking questions about winders.” 
A coarse man, in a high state of nervous irri- 
tability, this pauper resented the presence of 
strangers, and fidgeted dreadfully under the 
master’s eye. The invalid in the chair could 
not stand up, and upon those two devolved all 
care of the dying man, save when the “ respect- 
able man,” who could not read, came in. In 
other words, each man lived or died without 
nursing or attendance. The paid nurse from 
Netley Hospital had her three or four women 
patients to look after in the other building, 
and spent her time in comparative idleuess, 
while the men passed away in hospital lin- 
eringly, if no accidents occurred, speedily 


= 








when the knowledge of “their own bottles” 
failed them, and the shambling pauper’s in- 
competence fulfilled itself. The windows of 
these sick wards, as well as those all over 
the house, were so contrived as to admit the 
light without enabling those inside to look 
out—an ingenious contrivance for increasing 
the dismalness and misery of pauper sick- 
ness meriting special notice. We hint that 
the room would be more cheerful if the 
windows came within reach of the eye, and 
are at once snuffed out by the master’s superior 
knowledge and beaming health. ‘‘ Couldn’t look 
out of window; bless you, sir, if the windows 
was made ever so low those men couldn’t, sir,” 
with a convincing smile. ‘1 don’t see the use 
of altering it myself. The old men had rather 
look into the fire, and these are contined to 
their beds or chairs, so no windows would be 
of much value, would they? Besides, if you 
once began altering you might go through the 
house, for all the windows are alike, as was the 
fashion for workhouses when this was built 
—about thirty years old, gentlemen, more or 
less; and there’s very few windows you can 
see out of. It was considered a beauty in 
those days, and I’m not sure it would be wise 
to alter even now. There’s no object in paupers 
looking out of window, that I can see. Light 
and cheerfulness? Oh! I assure you there’s 
light enough for work, and my people ain’t up 
to much work, either.” “But for those who 
are past work,” we plead. “ You say, yourself, 
it would be ‘a treat to see an able-bodied 
pauper’ in your workhouse; would it not be 
proper, then, to give the old and worn-out such 
comfort as they might derive from changing 
their abode from a prison to, an asylum?” 
Our master’s rubicund face is puzzled as if 
with an insoluble problem, and his head 
shakes to and fro meditatively, as if suffer- 
ing from too much beef on the brain. But 
the uniform kindness and consideration of 
the guardians consoles him, and he says, 
with the air of a man delivering a knock- 
down argument, “Our gentlemen haven’t 
thought so, however, or I’m certain it would 
have been done.” 

Does it need any consideration, we ask, 
whether darkness should be preferred to light ? 
But we address the wind, for the master bas 
discovered a spot upon the white wall, and is 
busy removing it with his pocket-handkerchief 
as tenderly as if the coarse size and whitewash 
were achild. I could fancy a clean hard-work- 
ing labourer, who conformed to rules, obeyed 
the master, and kept down the work, having 
better times under our friend than he would 
be likely to know outside the worktiouse walls. 
Labour, hard coarse labour, and keeping the 
place clean, are his passions. His notion of “a 
treat” is to catch some able-bodied paupers 
instead of the imbecile and helplessly infirm, 
who persist in drifting through the gates, and 
to turn them to active scrubbing and cleansing 
uses. His great plaint is that he can’t keep 
the work under, and the house and its discipline 
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represent duty to his narrow conscientious 
mind. ‘The paupers are mere accessories, pawns 
on the chess-board, of quite subordinate interest 
to the prime function of keeping the house in 
order. A better or more industrious house- 
keeper, or a less sympathetic spirit for the 
weak and ailing, it would be hard to find. Not 
that there was a trace of intentional unkindness 
in his speech or manner. “Old man washing 
the floor is terrible deaf, and ain’t much use, 
but he does his best. Young man at the fire 
ain’t exactly off his head, but has fits dreadful 
bad, and hasn’t been able to do a good day’s 
work since he’s bin in here. Men in the shed 
outside pumping, look better than the rest? 
Lord bless you, gentlemen,” despondently, 
“there ain’t one on ’em sound, if you come to 
examine ’em—not one on ’em you could count 
on for good work.” So in the kitchens, 
sculleries, and outhouses. So in the other 
offices of this gloomy penal place. The women, 
with the exception of a few who were nursing 
young infants, imbecile, infirm, and given to 
fits. The men invalided or past work. The 
house has been studiously made to resemble a 
prison, and the gloomy vaults, in which cooking 
and dish-cleaning are carried on, would show 
with disadvantage against the catacombs of 
Kensal-green. Unlike our friends in Stafford- 
shire, no pretence is made of nursing the sick 
and dying men, or of keeping the paid nurse 
within call. The functionary last named— 
who, if we may make bold to say so, might 
have been selected for the angularity of figure 
and sharp iciness of speech, which gave her 
a general shrewish resemblance to Miss Miggs 
—appeared to be queen of the situation. ‘The 
faults she pointed out in windows and ap- 
proaches, and, above all, in the arrangements 
of her private apartments, were launched at 
the master with an “TI-told-you-so” air, as 
personal grievances he ought to have re- 
dressed ; while with an absurdly exaggerated 
estimate of our powers, her preliminary an- 
swer to every question was an attitude sug- 
gesting fatalistic submission, as if to tell 
us, with suppressed spitefulness, that she 
was ready, there and then, to look on while 
the master was being bowstrung or bas- 
tinadoed under our dread decree. Super- 
fluous in her denunciation and repudiation of 
all that was faulty in her department, it 
was easy to see that while our energetic 
friend the master is overworked, the nurse 
has nothing to do. To look after four 
women patients, none of whom require close 
watching or attendance, and to be carefully 
placed in a building away from the workhouse, 
so that “calling up” or rendering extra 
assistance is impossible, while men are dying 
unnursed in a pest-house over the way, seems 
such a ridiculous perversion of common sense 
as well as common humanity, that we ask, 
weakly enough, whether the Poor Law inspector 
has not remarked upon it. “Very satis- 
factory,” is that official’s verdict, and “has 
been for years,” the master proudly adds; so 





we can but conclude that poisoning off male 
paupers is the parochial set-off against having 
sick women nursed. 





BOX NUMBER TWENTY. 


To begin in the style of the older stories 
found in the Ramblers, and Connoisseurs, and 
Spectators, and such improving works: “ Born 
to affluence, Cynthia was courted by the smiles 
and flatteries of many admirers.” When I say 
Cynthia, a sort of figure is used to hide the 
name of the charming Isabelle Mantower; 
when I say affluence, I mean twenty thousand 
pounds in her own right, “ with power of ap- 
pointment, sir,” as the family solicitor remarked ; 
and when I say numerous admirers, I should 
rather narrow the number down to one single 
worshipper, who, after a long probation, many 
trials, and countless little assiduities, was at last 
told he might no longer “ languish in despair,” 
once more to use the old Rambler and Spectator 
language just alluded to. “None but the brave 
deserve the fair,” was the encouraging remark 
of another old writer. I was the brave, pre- 
ferred, let me add, before a marching captain 
and an Irish clergyman, with the most trans- 
‘~w mercenary views. Many an interview 

had. Many a card of mine lay on the 
hall-table, and the name on those cards was 


MR. EDGAR BAKER. 


My Isabelle had no charms to speak of. 
“Nice” is the handsomest word which I can 
conscientiously indulge in. Her features were 
a little irregular, her face long; but then it was 
all in her own right; she “ could do what she 
liked,” “make ducks and drakes of it,” as I 
overheard the low-minded captain say to a con- 
federate. She wanted colour; she was rather 
thin and tall (the mercenary clergyman used the 
ungentlemanly word “scraggy” mm the moment 
of his disappointment). But I knew, from infor- 
mation I could depend on, that it was rising 
every day, and was every sixpence of it in snug 
bank-stock, which, if realised, would, to use the 
captain’s phrase, “bring down the dibs, sir.” 
The worst was, there was a drawback. (The 
governor and company were most liberal, and 
deducted only the usual thing.) Let me again 
quote the captain: “She was so devilish sus- 
picious ;” and the mercenary clergyman: “She 
was as touchy as a cat, sir.” Both gentlemen 
said, separately, on a later occasion, “ If I had 
not my own time with her!” 

It was on Saturday night, and we had fixed, 
Mrs. Mantower the mother, Isabelle, and her 
Edgar, to go to the theatre, and “make a 

arty.” Ihad taken the places—* Box Number 

WENTY,” as my voucher told me. It would be 
unhandsome to dwell on the larger meaning that 
might be given to the expression “taken the 
places ;” I will simply say, I had taken the 
places. I will more simply say still, or I will 
still more simply say, that in any plans for popu- 
lar amusement I always took the places, as it 
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was called, in that large sense. There was a 
great attraction for that night—a new play. 
It was called “Tue Inon Way!” and was 
one of those wonderful realisations of every- 
day existence, which are so tangible and so 
minute, taken as an exact picture of the daily 
life about us, that for the moment we are xof 
within the walls of the theatre, but are actually 
pursuing our ordinary round. I had heard 
marvels of the “bits of realism” in this vivid 
work, and as Dumbleton was to play John 
Bowers, the radical but virtuous engine-driver, 
I made it a point that Mrs. Mantower, Isabelle, 
and her Edgar should go together. I was really 
excited about the matter. 

On the Saturday night, I arrived not so com- 
fortable altogether as I might have been, had I 
ordered dinner, say, half an hour before. As it 
was, I passed from a hurried chop to a more 
hurried dress-coat and et ceteras ; and from this 
again to a yet more hurried Hansom. Who was 
responsible for this improper haste? Part, I will 
confess, may be laid to the account of my own 
fears, for I should not have liked to have kept my 
Isabelle waiting. And this “not have liked” 
may be acce ted in a large and even handsome 
sense; and, besides, I was busy looking for a 
little trinket to clasp about the swelling neck 
(large sense) of my Isabelle. Such little homage 
neglected often led to her expressing her dis- 
appointment in avery marked way. (Large sense 
as before.) I think I had shown taste and 


a-propos-ness, or appropriateness rather. For 


it was a section of that great cable which has been 
so recently laid, and which has bound the hearts 
of two great nations to throb together in concert 


and be cemented in a bond of union. The sec- 
tion of the cabie was very neatly mounted, 
though the cable part rather suggested the heel 
of a lady’s boot, where the nails are in a semi- 
circle. 

As I went along in the Hansom, I thought 
of a neat turn with which I might present the 
section of my cable. It might lure her thoughts 
in the direction of the shares. “ Let this,” I 
decided to say, “ be an emblem of the line that is 
laid from your heart to mine. Let this tiny 
ornament be a symbol, &c.” I had the idea— 
that was enough. I could easily supply myself 
with a happily turned phrase. 

It wasa little late. 1 ran up-stairs, and rushed 
in with alacrity. They were both in the room. 

“ Here,” said I, “is a little section of the 
cable which I have brought you. Let this tiny 
ornament ——” Before 1 could get any further, 
I saw that something was wrong. Instinctively 
I withdrew my section, and looked from one to 
the other. 

“For shame of yourself!” said Mrs. Man- 
tower. “Iam astonished at you!” 

“Don’t speak to him, mamma,” said the 
lovely Isabelle. ‘ What does he care ?” 

** About what ?” I asked, simply. 

* Just listen to him,” said Isabelle, now sob- 
bing ; “any one in his position to ask ¢hat.” 

“* What nonsense,” I said, a little incautiously. 
** This is some of the old story.” 





“Qld story!” she repeated, hysterically. 
“ Ah! that’s it. Take him away, mamma. Let 
him go to his creature.” 

“Go to my creature !” I repeated, amazed. 
“This is folly. Why, look here! Look at 
what I have been occupying the whole day to 
get for you! A section of the cable, which I had 
hoped would make two nations—or hearts, I 
should say—throb.” 

As I approached her with the little trinket, 
she gave a scream and sank down on the sofa. 
I was bewildered. Her mother, a good woman, 
beckoned me softly out of the room. At the 
bottom of the stairs, she said, 

“Why did you do it? I know you meant 
nothing, but ie saw you with a girl—a woman 
—a female—a lady, to-day at a shop door.” 

I recollected it all. I had met my little 
cousin Kitty, and was glad to see her. A pretty 
little creature, with whom, I ween, very few 
could be compared. 

“Will it be credited,” said I, indignantly, 
“the business I was on with little Kitty ? Look 
at this,” pulling out the trinket, “a section of 
the cable which was to adorn her neck.” (And 
I motioned upwards.) 

She was a worthy woman, and I suppose took 
me to mean that little Kitty had helped me to 
choose the section of the cable. 

“Good creature!” she said. ‘ Well, I tell 
you, leave it to me.” (She absently took up 
the cable.) ‘“ You go on to the theatre, or 
anywhere you like. Come back in a couple of 
hours, and all will be right.” 

The overture must have been playing at that 
moment. I accepted with alacrity, and hurried 
away. 

“Between ourselves,” I said aloud in the 
cab, “I shall enjoy Tue Iron Way twice as 
much. I mean,” I added nervously, as though 
some one might have overheard me, “I shall 
have more room in the Box.” Morally speak- 
ing, what could make up for the loss of her, 
who, with all her failings, had the largest share 
of my heart. “Shares,” I repeated, musingly, 
making it plural; “ perhaps the largest of any 
one.” 

There was an enormous crowd at the theatre. 
How lucky I had taken places (in the large 
sense). The play had begun. As I entered, 
there was a storm of applause, for one of the 
grand “set scenes” had just opened—a factory 
interior; four floors seen all at once. There 
were real power-looms all at work, real yarns, 
real spindles, real steam, real factory boys and 
girls, overseers, and the real din and whirl, 
accompanied by fluttering music in the or- 
chestra; and above, in front, were the machines 
that travelled forwards and backwards with 
the usual jerk and stoppage. The girls picked 
up the broken threads. I never -heard such 
applause as arose at this wonderful bit of 
realism, and it shows to what perfection the 
stage is coming. In time it may lead to a 
curious inversion, and we may have to look for 
real practical life on the boards of the stage, 
while theatricals will be confined to our own 
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false and tinsel-like round of existence. A bell 
rang for dinner, the mill stopped in a second, 
the machine ceased to travel, the hands—I sup- 
pose at least three hundred supernumeraries— 
poured out down the real stairs (here there were 
real fire-cocks), and Rose, the virtuous engine- 
driver’s daughter, was left behind. She is not 
ina hurry to get to dinner: she has properly no 
regular home to go to; for her father’s home is 
on his tender. But the overseer is kind to her, 
delicate, considerate, and, at this moment, is 
speaking to her. This was really getting in- 
teresting ; and if I have any experience in human 
countenances, I should say ¢hat overseer—yes 
there was something gentle and seducing in his 
manner. Rose, orphan, be on your guard! 
He is saying he could get her made nursery 
governess iz his mother’s fumily ; and I declare 
she wavers. No; she will consider. 

I drew back to breathe a little freely, when I 
heard a rustle and a voice behind me, saying, 
in a sort of suppressed whisper, “Will they never 
come ?” 

I was really confounded; for close behind 
me, with her chair almost touching mine, I saw 
a pair of the darkest, largest, deepest, most 
piercing black eyes, set in two deep shaded 
caverns. A lady confronted me—of Spanish 
extraction, I should say—for she was all in 
black silk and black lace, which, of course, are 
conclusive. Were those wonderful eyes fixed 
with a deep intense stare upon me? No, they 
paid me no such compliment; their glance flew 
past me, as an express does by some con- 
temptible little signal-station. 1 was a little 
nettled—of course, at the intrusion. 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said, “ but I ¢hink 
there must be some mistake.” 

She started. “Mistake!” she said. ‘“ There 
could be none. It is impossible. My informa- 
a could not deceive me. They were to be 

ere.” 

And the eyes never turned from the fixed 
point opposite. I was still more nettled. 

JT don’t know whether they were to be here 
or not,” I said, “ but I merely state that this is 
a — box, paid for—I mean, taken by me, 
an Ss 

“ Number Twenty ?” she asked. 

“The very number,” I said. 

* Exactly opposite Number Forty—quite 
right,” she said. “All has fallen out exactly 
as I directed. Oh!” she added, impatiently, 
“will they zever come? Am I to be foiled 

gain ?” 

“This is my box, madam,” I repeated, 
louder. 

“Ah! you fatigue me. Go—leave me. Do 
you want more? There then!” And she held 
out money. 

This outrage was too much. Her eyes were 
still, turned to the fixed point, and she did not 
care I suppose, to distinguish me from the 
person who had shown her to my box. Yes, 
my box. That moved me. 

**T should be sorry,” I said, rising, ‘‘ to——” 

On a sudden she caught my arm. “ THERE 





—there, at last! Now I can trust my eyes. 
Sit down—don’t stir—not a motion—not a 
sound.” And she caught my arm with a grip 
and clutch that made me wince. “ You are 
witness,” she said, passionately, “ you who are 
belonging to this place. Mind, I shall call on 
you. Take care you are in your office. Look 
at the pair. Look at them well, so that you 
shall know them again. here he is—with his 
hooked nose, and his perfidious smile ; and she, 
the weak, insipid, sickly, colourless creature ! 
Don’t you wonder at his taste ?” 

I was really growing curious, and did at last 
look across; and certainly, in the box exactly 
opposite, which had been empty up to that mo- 
ment, were sitting a lady and gentleman, whom 
she had very happily and photographically hit 
off. Avery hooked nose, anda smile that really 
amounted to a leer. Anda very fair blonde, 
a young woman, with quite the insipid expres- 
sion she had described. 

“ You see them,” she said—“ the pair?” 

“T do, and I must say I do wonder at his 
taste, whoever he be—that is, if his taste lie 
. being where he is instead of being where 

am.” 

“ Exactly,” she said, eagerly, and with a 
kindly sort of manner. “Ah, you know hu- 
man nature 

“ A little,” I was beginning, modestly. 

“You see all the types—old and young, 
the gay, the dissipated, and the virtuous—all 
come to you on the one errand. Sir, I am that 
man’s wife—his injured, abused, deserted wife ! 
He has left me——” 

“ For the colourless creature ?” 

“Yes, for her. Can you conceive such a 
depraved, corrupted taste? He thinks I am 
in Paris, but I am not.” 

I gave a motion of assent, for I could not dis- 
pute chat. 

“No, I am not,” she repeated. “I have 
tracked him. I have overtaken him—run him 
down ; and you little thought, when you brought 
him there and brought me here, what you 
were doing. Never mind —all in good time. 
Ah, I see I can count on you. After you have 
discharged your duties here, I would speak with 
you. You willsee me to my home. I have no 
friend in this great city. I am French—a 
French orphan girl, portionless ; ske has wealth. 
He thinks he can get rid of me and wed fer; but 
he won't.” 

This was growing interesting. I felt a deep 
sympathy for this fine creature, treated so 
cruelly. Just as my eyes wandered across to 
the pair opposite (all this time she kept her- 
self well concealed behind the curtain) I gave 
a start, for in the next box, each with an 
opera-glass turned towards Number Twenty, I 
recognised two figures that I knew. _I declare, 
the marching captain and his confederate, the 
mercenary Irish clergyman, the latter clumsily 
disguised by muffling—a white coat and the like! 
He didn’t take me in. They had found me out, 
and were chuckling together. 

I knew what their miserable game would 
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be, so not a moment was to be lost. I rose 
softly, put back my chair as softly; but she 
had my arm again, gripped in a moment (she 
had great strength fora woman). “ Sit down,” 
she said. 

“T am really sorry,” I said. 

“ Sit down,” she repeated, in a low and more 
decided tone, “or it will be worse for you. 
I can see what you would do; but if you 
stir again, BY THE LIVING SAPERLOTTE——” 

What she meant by this awful and most 
profane oath, I cannot now tell. I suppose 
it answers to our LIvING JinGo, which is for- 
cible enough in its way. But, strange to say, 
it had completely the effect of intimidating 
me. I sat stupified. 

A scratching at the door and a little clatter. 
The box-keeper—the real one. “This is the 
box-keeper,” 1 said, softly, wishing to set her 
right gently as to her little mistake. 

“ What does it matter?” she said, contempt- 
uously. “If there were dozens of ye, I would 
not stir! If you speak to him so much as a 
word ns 

He spoke to me, though, and put a letter 
into my hand. 

“* Box Number Twenty ?” he said. 

“ Quite right,” I said. 

From Mrs. Mantower. It ran: 


“Dear Epear. All is well again. The 
little cable did wonders. Darling Isabelle al- 
ways listens to reason, and, I ¢hink, admits she 
was hasty. Look out for a little surprise. 
Mum. “ HENRIETTA MaNnTOWER.” 


Here was a situation! What was to become 
of me ? 

“Look at them again,” she said, ‘ whisper- 
ing—exchanging vows, soft nothings. Oh, if 
I could only——” 

What was I to do? An idea struck me. 
“You might go over and surprise them,” I said. 
“Tt would fall on the guilty pair like a thunder- 
bolt. They would wish the earth to open and 
cover them, and——” 

“The earth?” she interrupted, quickly. 
“* Where *” 

“JT mean the flooring,” I said. “It is the 
only course. Lose not a moment—not a se- 
cond ; you will be only just in time.” 

She looked at me scornfully. “Folly, folly. 
What can you know of my troubles—a creature 
like you, that lives in a paltry world of tickets 
and clothes-presses like this ?” she added, look- 
ing up. “ No, Ishall wait it all out ; never take 
my eyes from them; and then at the end you 
shall see——” 

Things were growing desperate. Even if I 
burst from her with violence, at the risk of 
disturbing the theatre by a scuffle, it would 
not mend the matter. They would arrive all 
the same, be shown to Box Twenty—for there 
was no other vacant—hear from the real box- 
keeper that I had been there and had gone 
away, “and had left the lady behind.” What 
was to be done? An idea struck me—surely a 











Heaven-sent inspiration. She was full of passion 
and fervour, and had generous feelings. I 
would tell her my little story hurriedly.= 

* Look here,” I said (an invitation she took 
no notice of). “Look here. I throw myself 
on your consideration, and I am sure you will 
take pity on me. Mine is a very peculiar po- 
sition, and you are in part accountable. A lady 
to whom I am engaged to be married will 
arrive here in a moment—nay, may now be in 
the lobby. She is jealous and excitable, and I 
need not say,” I added, with a gallant bow, 
“that the presence of a lady of such surpassing 
charms as I now see before me would justif 
her in the worst suspicions. She is wealthy ; I 
am poor. The whole will be at an end if she 
comes. Be generous, then, and leave me while 
there is time.” 

She turned to me for the first time and 
smiled. 

“There is some comfort always left to us, 
and I can at least inflict on others the torture 
that others have inflicted on me. I am glad to 
hear this. My peace and happiness shall not 
be the only peace and happiness to be wrecked 
in this ment I am glad you have told me. I 
love to be cruel og vindictive. Ah, look— 
look! They have seen me at last!” And she 
threw back the curtains and boldly exposed to 
view all her splendid charms. 

She flashed out upon the house a miracle of 
beauty and defiance. I could see that they did 
see her—the hooked-nose man and his param— 
T mean the lady with him. More opera- 
glasses were directed at us from all sides, in- 
cluding the opera-glass of the captain and the 
Irish clergyman (they had only one between 
them, and they used it alternately). 

“ What does the world think zow ?”’ she said, 
triumphantly—* what does the house think ? 
Would it compare his pale-faced leman——” 

. ee I said. 

«His leman,” she repeated, “with me? 
But I will wring his heart yet, for he is as 
jealous as any tiger. Though he can indulge 
himself, his pride does not stomach my doing 
so. See, he is troubled already. I'll wrin 
him yet. A good idea, Sit forward—we 
forward.” 

“ T don’t quite understand——” 

“ Sit forward,” she said, hoarsely, “and do 
you as you are bid. If you stir an inch, BY THE 
LIVING SaP ‘6 

Scared at her desperate manner, I did as I 
was bid, and sat well forward. She threw on me, 
I assure you, one of the most rapturous and— 
may I be forgiven the expression, but really it 
is the only one adequate ?—voluptuously Eastern 
smiles that could be conceived. 

Her face was bent over to me with a lan- 
guishing look that really fascinated me. What 
could she mean? Her voice—it was rather 
hoarse—was whispering to me : 

“ Smile at me. Speak to me as if tenderly— 
as though you were worshipping me.” 

* But, really——” 

“Make as though you were going to sink 
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down at my feet and adore. Look passionately 
at me, fool, or by the living Sap 

I declare, either her intimidating manner, 
or something entrancing in those wonderful 
eyes, led me on, and for the moment I 
fell in with her odd humour. I did assume 
those amorous glances she had instructed 
me to give; and, to cunry out the delu- 
sion better, 1 even took her hand, and poured 
out some half-rapturous fragments. She an- 
swered me much in the same key. I could 
see the hook-nosed man was really disturbed at 
the proceedings; and, from a strange feeling of 
curiosity to see how far the thing could go, I 
carried on some pantomime, bending over her 
hand as though T was about to imprint a 

“O my Alfredo!” she said, her hair “ fan- 
ning” me. 

*O Sultana!” I said, “see me at your feet.” 

There was a rustle and a half-cry behind me. 
I had forgotten them. ‘They were come, the two 
women, and were standing over us—the injured, 
outraged girl, on whose neck was actually glit- 
tering the section of the little cable—I mean the 
little section of the cable. O infatuation! 

The situation was desperate. I lost all speech 
and presence of mind. I could make no ex- 
cuse. I stammered out some frantic expla- 
nation. 

“ It was all her fault. She was acting a part 
just to excite the jealousy of that hook-nosed 
man opposite. I am innocent, indeed Iam. It 
looks bad, I know. She intimidated me, but it 
was mere acting—it was, indeed.” 

“Softly,” said the Franco-Spanish lady. ‘ He 
is touched at last. All goes well.’ ‘Then she 
turned round. “ Ah,” she said, smiling, “so your 
bétes noires have come at last. I told you they 
would. I know women better than you. You 
can hide nothing from us, though you plot ever 
so cleverly. I told you they would find you out. 
See, see, he is going. 1 knew the spell would 
work. I shall confront him in the lobby, and 
then, what a scene!” 

All this while the two women had not spoken 
a word. 

“It is time for us to leave this place,” said 
Mrs. Mantower. “It is not a fit spot for 
us.” 

“ Tt was all a mistake, I assure you,” I said, 
frantically. ‘I am as innocent as a child-——” 

The other was panting helplessly. Hys- 
terices were coming on. She said not a 
word. Her mother took her arm and led her 
from the box. As I looked back vacantly 
and stupified, something was thrown to me, 
that struck me lightly on the shirt-front, much 
like an insect, known to naturalists, I believe— 
or rather not known to naturalists, by the 
name of a “ Daddy Longlegs.” It was the little 





section of the cable! On examination the 
next morning, I found that the chain was 
broken, and the clasp still clasped. So she 
must have dragged it from her neck. 

I repeat, the whole situation was so despe- 
rately hopeless, that I could say nothing—do || 
nothing. Saying or doing would only make it 
worse. In my desperation, a wild notion came 
on me of pushing the thing to a logical outrance 
and brazening it out by open and abandoned love- 
making. But they were gone. Mechanically 
I went after them. They were at the bottom 
of the stairs, at the door, and going out to 
their carriage, or job, or cab; it doesn’t matter 
now. It was all up from that hour to the pre- 
sent. I went back to Box Numper Twenty. 
Fatal receptacle. It was empty. The play was 
going on. A great sensation-scene—an interior 
of a railway carriage, and wires (real) all passing 
by (canvas on rollers, likethe panoramas). The 
carriages lit ; the passengers seen inside in rugs 
and travelling-caps, sleeping or reading their 
newspapers. The murderer had got out of the 
third-class carriage, and was creeping along the 
footboard to carry out his infamous deed, to 
slow music. The house was darkened: not a 
sound could be heard. Even the box-keepers 
stood at the door, and looked on with interest. 
Another time all this would have amused me ; 
but now, actually, when the stage murderer was 
leaning his hand on the first carriage door, I 
rose up, left Box Numner Twenty, and went 
home, consumed with rage, despair, and dis- 
appointment. 

She married the Irish parson after ali! He 
cut out the captain, as 1 suspected he would. 
He is now the Dean of Ballymascallion. The 
Venerable! Ha, ha! 
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